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NEXT MONTH 


‘Market Analysis As an Advertising Con- 
i,” by W. D. Murphy, advertising manager, 
an Valve Company. Mr. Murphy shows how 
wket analysis has been used by his company 
project advertising and sales requirements as 
ras six months ahead, thus permitting a con- 
stration of effort where and when most needed. 








































































‘Functions of the Advertising Department” 
the title of the second chapter of “Effec- 
¢ Industrial Advertising,” by Keith J. Evans, 
hich started in this issue. In this installment, 
fr. Evans gives a chart for advertising depart- 
ent organization, schedule forms and advertise- 
ent records. Duties of various personnel are 
itlined and suggestions offered for efficient op- 
ation of the department. 


















“Merchandising the Advertising to the Men 
the Field,’ by B. P. Spann, advertising 
anager, Gardner-Denver Company. Mr. Spann 
oes more than merely send reprints to the sales- 
ben—he gives the men a liberal education on 
’ tunctions of advertising and how it applies to 
tir specific problems. 
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WAYS TO WIN 
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@If you were suddenly placed in command of the 
American army, faced with foreign invasion, and har- 
rassed by politicians, profiteers and crack-pot patriots, 
what would you do? The chances are that it would be 
too late to do anything really effective! Experience has 
taught us that wars are won or lost in the factory long 
before they’re fought in the field. Today, the nation 
that has the managerial ability and business brains to 
analyse its defense problems, and establish correct pre- 
paredness policies, is the nation that stands secure against 
the world. And the Chemical Process Industries are the 
key to our security. 

“Now is the time to prepare jigs, tools, gauges and 
measuring instruments,” warns Col. H. A. Toulmin, 
writing in the March issue of Chem & Met. “And now 
is the time to work out typical methods in process plants 
so that civilian personnel will be trained in the manu- 
facture of war supplies.” 

In one of the most stimulating and pertinent articles 
Chem & Met has had the privilege to present, this skilled 
and experienced army officer and industrialist — a 
man who commanded our troops in France — outlines 
seven basic policies which America must adopt if she 
hopes to defend herself successfully. We feel safe in 
predicting that Col. Toulmin’s words will have a pro- 
found influence on national thinking. And we believe 
you will be as interested as our regular readers in 


“NATIONAL DEFENSE POLICIES" 


FEATURED THIS MONTH IN 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 W. 42nd Street * New York, N.Y. 
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Effective Industrial Advertising 


|--Product and Market Analysis Plans 


@ THE material in this series of 
articles was first written by Mr. 
Evans in 1923 for CLass in order 
to sketch plans and methods that 
had proved resultful in industrial 
advertising up to that time. There 
was no attempt to cover every de- 
tail but simply to touch upon and 
outline the important activities of 
the advertising and sales promotion 
departments of companies selling to 
the industrial market. 

The series of articles proved so 
popular that demand for reprints 
led to publication of the material 
in booklet form which again ap- 
peared in several editions. Believ- 
ing that many men who have en- 
tered the industrial advertising field 
since that time also would find the 
material not only interesting but 
useful as well, and many of the 
older men would like to review it, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING asked Mr. 
Evans to re-edit and bring it up-to- 
date, but continue the simple out- 
line form as in the original chapters. 

This first installment deals with 
“Product and Market Analysis 
Plans.” Subsequent chapters in- 
clude: “Functions of the Advertis- 
ing Department’; “Media for In- 
dustrial Advertising’; “‘How Best 
to Use Business Papers”; “Mail 
‘Conversation’ Gets Prospects In- 
quiries’; and “How Advertising 
Can Codperate with Sales.” 








General Introduction 
@ IT IS difficult to outline the sub- 


ject of advertising to industry in a 
few short articles because there are 
so many industries and markets with 
different marketing methods and av- 
enues of approach. 

Nevertheless, perhaps the bare out- 
lines of the work may be touched 
upon that will prove to be a starting 
point or basis for your program. 

It is also quite possible that we err 
in often looking for ponderous vol- 
umes which we may not have time to 
consume, when a fewer number of 
words may help and certainly save 
time in reading. 

Industrial advertising often begins 
with two handicaps. First, general 
executives of companies making equip- 
ment and materials for industry are 
usually engineers or the production 
management type. It is true that 
the remarkable progress in mass 
production is largely due to the 
mechanical skill and genius of these 
men. It is also true that continual 
improvement in design and manufac- 
ture is most important—it is always 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 


Manager Sales Promotion Division, Inland 
Steel Company, and Advertising Manager, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Inc., Chicago. 
Mr. Evans was the founder and the first 
president of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association and was president of the 
Engineering Advertisers Association, Chi- 
cago, 1924-25. He is recognized as one of 
the leading and most successful industrial 
advertising managers in the country today. 































































“The big opportunity rests with the men who know 
how to advertise and sell--the men who can market 


their company's product at a profit. . . New sales 


promotion work based on more accurate data secured 


from product and market analyses is one of the 


advertising manager s biggest opportunities.” . . . . 


recognized as more important to have 
a good line to sell than to have good 
advertising to help sell it, but still it 
would prove a big help if more top 
executives were promotion minded 
rather than production minded. 

The second handicap lies in the 
fact that since the major portion of 
the marketing job must be done by 
personal selling, there often is a ten- 
dency to neglect advertising and sales 
promotion opportunities. 

If and when sales-trained marketing 
type of management dominates this 
held, much more time and considera- 
tion will be given to advertising, and 
better merchandising will result. 

As mechanical and production prob- 
lems tend to ease up and competition 
becomes heavier we find this situation 
righting itself and a growing demand 
for marketing executives in the indus- 
trial field results. 

This augurs well for industrial ad- 
vertising which will play a growing 
part in improving and economizing 
the task of industrial marketing. 


CHAPTER | 


Product and Market Analysis 
Plans 

We are not much inclined to agree 
with some statisticians of the day that 
this country has definitely passed from 
its growing, expanding, pioneering 
stage into an era of stabilized or even 
reduced demand for the products of 
the durable goods industries. 

It probably is true that our period 
of most rapid expansion is passed and 
that the old basic markets may not 
continue to absorb our products at 
the same percentage of increase each 
year. But now more varied and 
broader industrial markets are develop- 
ing for better materials and equipment. 

To sell these markets at a profit two 
essentials confront us: 

1. We must concentrate all possible 
engineering and inventive skill to de- 
velop new or better products. 


+ 


2. We must secure equal talent and 
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marketing ability to study industrial 
requirements, interpret them to the 
creative and production divisions, and 
then merchandise the new products to 
the new markets—new markets that 
may not have existed yesterday—new 
markets that you may have a part in 
creating. 

While we all realize that good, im- 
proved products are essential, the em- 
phasis now must be on sales promotion 
and marketing. 

This reverses the old order of things. 
The inventive or production brains 
can no longer lead. The financial 
genius has had his turn. The big op- 
portunity rests with the men who 
know how to advertise and sell—the 
men who can market their company’s 
products at a profit. 

The chief executive of tomorrow 
will probably be a marketer, who will 
first accurately analyze the product, 
measure the market, and then order 
production accordingly. 

Our statisticians tell us that it is 
not safe to keep on looking for spec- 
ulative profits on rising markets. If 
this is true, small stocks, quick turn- 
over and smaller but sounder profits 
must be the rule. 

In such a condition the marketing 
executive must practically guarantee 
the sale, tell how, when and to whom 
sales are to be made before the pur- 
chasing agent lays in the stock, or the 
factory turns a wheel. 

When considering the marketing 
problem from an advertising view- 
point, too many of us are prone to 
substitute clever ideas in copy, design 
and art work for a scientific study of 
product and customer interests. In 
answering the question, “Why does 
it cost so much to sell?” a well-known 
executive once remarked that there 
is no dearth of ideas or originality, but 
that there are too few who take the 
material at hand and study and work 
out the various marketing plans to a 
completely successful outcome. 
Take a product such as iron and 





steel, sold to many trades for hundreds 
of uses; the attitude is often taken 
that it’s just a raw product that the 
customer knows, and so why analyze 
the ultimate use? And yet every year 
shows new uses for nearly every item 
on the list. 

For instance, after selling refined 
iron for almost three-quarters of a 
century entirely for staybolt purposes, 
a certain company within the last few 
years has developed its sale to the can- 
ning factories for kettle hooks, to the 
coal mines for cold shuts, chain and 
chain hooks and to the electrical man- 
ufacturer for core iron. 

For years this company disposed of 
its sheet scrap until it had trouble 
with its source of supply for metal 
tag protectors and put in a machine 
to make them out of the scrap for 
itself and for the trade. A quarter- 
page listing in its house magazine de- 
veloped such a demand for them that 
it had to collect sheet scrap from 
other companies. 

When studying the broadening uses 
for your products, it is also equally 
important to study and know their 
shortcomings. Very few marketing 
men know enough about the actual 
performance of their own product 
compared with competition. 

There is little value in spending ex- 
tra money bolstering up the sale of a 
unit that may be dragging when a 
study of competition would show that 
it had fallen way behind in competi- 
tive performance and that it probably 
should be completely redesigned. 

To find new fields, or even to 
make the most of a present market we 
must know not only good practice, 
but maximum performance. Adver- 
tising and sales departments too often 
are provided with inadequate informa- 
tion and inaccurate performance data 
with which to work. If this is your 
problem, fight for the facts, go out 
into the field and get them. It may 
cost the company something, but it 
will teach the whole organization 
much they never knew about their 
product. 

In some cases an outside engineering 
organization may be employed to ad- 
vantage for market surveys. 

A quantitative analysis of each mar- 
ket to determine its present and pos- 
sible capacity for consumption of your 
products is most important, for it is 
only in this way that you can appor- 
tion your effort properly. Find out 
not only which trade or industry can 
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permission, 


buy the most, and so on down the 
line, but if possible a fairly accurate 
quota for each market should be 
worked out and compared with actual 
sales at the end of the year. 

Check actual sales with possible 
sales continually. Comparisons of this 
kind are not always easy to secure, but 
are worth a strong effort, even if you 
arrive at only general conclusions. In- 
dustrial reports of the Census Bureau 
are most valuable along this line. If 
you are interested only from an adver- 
tising standpoint, you can compare the 
number of concerns of each class on 
your mailing list with the number re- 
ported for each state, and go after the 
difference. 

If you want sales figures, compare 
state figures on primary horsepower 
or value of manufacture in each class 
with your annual sales figures for each 
When these comparisons are 
made then compare the percentages 


State, 


for one state with another to secure 
vour relative sales efficiency in each 
state. A talk with a representative of 
the tabulating machine companies will 
help greatly when it comes to develop- 
ing records of this kind. 

Some companies even go so far as to 


work out a quota for each customer, 
so evidently market or state quotas 
should not be too difficult. If you 
have never done anything along this 
line, the very act of attempting it 
will help immensely, because it will 
demand a closer study of the field and 
may greatly change the apportionment 
of advertising and sales effort to each 
industry and geographic territory. 

Prof. Secrist, professor of economics 
and statistics of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, not long ago made a sur- 
vey of the retail clothing field for a 
number of large wholesale clothing 
houses, and his facts were so searching 
that a retail man can completely meas- 
ure his business by the standards de- 
veloped. If his business is sick, he can 
check up on the cause. If he adds so 
many square feet to his floor space, he 
can tell how much additional profit he 
should make, what a movie next door 
will do for him, and what effect a cor- 
ner location or a streetcar line running 
past his door should have on sales. 
This survey took years to complete and 
cost many thousands of dollars, but it 
paid big returns to the wholesale 
houses that ordered it. 

At an Engineering Advertisers As- 
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sociation meeting, this same professor 
commented that it is a wonder such 
a fair number of business men succeed 
with so little really accurate know- 
ledge about their product and markets. 

The relative importance of your 
product compared with other products 
in each field also is a factor. For 
instance, if a steel company advertised 
about the steel market situation, main- 
tenance of large steel stocks, etc., to 
paper or textile mills, the mill execu- 
tives might get the idea that the com- 
pany sells steel, but otherwise would 
not be much interested. On_ the 
other hand, if they talked about 
the value of a quick source for almost 
any emergency requirement in the 
steel line, and inquired specifically as 
to when they may need a new set of 
boiler tubes, the money spent would 
more likely bring back a better return. 

To secure first-hand information 
you must get into the field yourself. 
This is a truism, every one will agree, 
but how many advertising managers 
accomplish it? 

Travel alone when you want to 
know what, how, when and where, be- 
cause you can take your time and 

(Continued on page 60) 
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How We Yse Slide Qilma 





The advertiser whose limited budget has prohibited the 
use of motion pictures for sales work will find a 


suggestion in this story on the use of slide films 


@ THE old gray mare of advertising 
—She ain’t what she usta be, what 
with radio, motion pictures, *sound 
stills, sky-writing, twenty-seven 
checking points and other ideas un- 
heard of in the “good old days”— 
whenever they were. 

But we must admit that some of 
these new-fangled conceptions do have 
merit—plenty. And it’s the smart 
advertising manager who uses what he 
can of them. 

Please note the “what he can” for 
upon this phrase hangs the tale of our 
use of these modern instruments of 
pre-selling. 

Out of the above list we selected 
screen advertising and began looking 
into the subject. In our consideration 
of the various types offered we went 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, as 
it were—from the zenith to the nadir, 
BUT even if we did slide pretty far 
down in the scale we got some tangible 
results from our humble efforts which, 
[I take it, is better than to have shot 
the works and produced a bust. 

Our first venture into the mystic 
realm of screenland was to witness a 
private showing of an industrial sound 
motion film—four reels—figuring that 
as long as we decided to take the 
plunge (in investigating—not using) 
we might as well get wet all over. 

We sat for forty-five minutes en- 
thralled as the story unfolded before 
our eyes and in our ears. The begin- 
ning almost antedated the Creation, 
and then the story went on its event- 
ful way through the ripening years 
of development to a glorious fruition. 
We liked it. Drama, beauty, suspense, 
interest, education, humor, music, 





logic, conviction—all these were pres- 


ent. 
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By FREDERIC |. LACKENS 


Advertising Manager, The Hays 
Corporation, Michigan City, Ind. 


As the film unrolled we visualized 
our own story done in motion and 
sound, with a Hollywood cast, a pleas- 
ant-voiced narrator rippling rhythm, 
close-ups, fade-outs, and montages, 
and were feeling very warm and gra- 
cious inside when we came out of the 
projection room. 

Then we inquired casually what a 
film like that cost. And do you know 
what that man said? 

“Forty thousand dollars.’ 


> 


Luckily we were seated in a chair 
with wide arms so the shock was pos- 
sibly not noticeable to the film man. 
The strain was relieved somewhat by 
his further statement that a film was 
then in production that would run in 
the neighborhood of $100,000. 

So much for the sublime. 

Now for the ridiculous. 

What we eventually bought was a 
silent slide film that cost $46.80! 

Ridiculous compared with the $40,- 
000 film, but not so ridiculous at that, 
considered by itself and judged by the 
results it produced. 

Here is a summarized cost of that 
first film, which consisted of fifty-two 
frames: 

Artwork, lettering, photostats $23.50 
Numbering drawings for slides 2.50 
Making fifty-two frame film at 


35c per frame 18.20 
Duplicate film 2.60 
Total $47.80 


Most of the material for the film 
consisted of retouched drawings in our 





files used in making cuts for catalogs 
and advertising literature; so we were 
spared the cost that these represented. 

Subsequently the cost was boosted 
considerably through the purchase of 
special artwork, but more about that 
later. 


How the Film Was Used 


Our products (flue gas analyzers, 
draft gages, combustion meters, auto- 
matic combustion control) are sold 
through manufacturer’s agents—engi- 
neering organizations located in the 
larger centers. These agents contact 
steam power plant engineers not only 
where they are employed but in their 
association meetings as well. It is in 
the latter groups that the film is used 
to the best advantage. 

The film is strictly educational in 
character—and non-technical. And 
through experience we have learned 
two things—don’t have the film too 
long, and have it humanized as much 
as possible. 

Our maiden effort was a film of 
thirty-nine frames which was little 
more than a series of catalog pictures 
of instruments, charts, schematic 
drawings and installation views. It 
was purely academic and the name 
“Hays” was liberally sprinkled among 
the text matter. 

In our first revision we started the 
film with the story of combustion, 
properly illustrated with graphs, and 
arranged the appearance of the various 
instruments in a more logical sequence 
than before. But still there was too 
much description of instruments, not 
enough human interest. And it took 
about an hour to get through with it 
—too long. 

Our next step was to cut out the 
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purely descriptive matter as to design 
and construction. We confined our 
instrument material to function— 
what the instruments accomplish, not 
how they are made. And the name 





“Hays” was not mentioned—it appears 
on some of the instruments but was 
omitted from the text matter. This 
builds good will, because the film then 
is more likely to be viewed as an 
educational venture and not as adver- 
tising. 

The film was further enlivened with 
drawings, installation photographs and 
cartoons and the “lecture” was 
couched in a conversational tone, cal- 
culated to hold the interest, requiring 
ibout forty-five minutes to deliver. 

Right now the film is undergoing a 
third revision inasmuch as the second 
was still considered too long. It is 
being divided into two distinct lec- 
tures, each to cover about thirty min- 
utes. The first, composed of twenty- 
three frames, is on instrumentation of 
the modern power plant and includes 
mention of instruments other than 
those made by Hays, such as steam 
pressure gages, water level gages, steam 
flow meters, temperature recorders, 
etc. The second is confined entirely 
to automatic combustion control. 

This arrangement has the advantage 
of flexibility. Where time on the pro- 
gram is limited, a single film can be 
shown either on instruments or on 
control. But where more time is avail- 
able, the complete story can be told 
by the use of both films. 


Covering Other Fields 

Within the past year, active interest 
has developed in the domestic oil 
burner and stoker fields in testing 
combustion conditions in home fur- 
naces both before and after installa- 
tion. Group meetings of salesmen are 
held by dealers, distributors and man- 
ufacturers at which better methods 
of selling and servicing are discussed. 
[his provides a wonderful opportunity 
to tell the story of modern testing 
through the use of portable instru- 
ments—CO, analyzers, draft gages 
ind flue gas thermometers. So by 
March 1, or sooner, we will be ready 
to supply these groups with films on 
the value of combustion testing in the 


domestic heating field. 


How Films Are Distributed 


Our films on steam power plant in- 
strumentation and control are distrib- 
uted in three ways: 1. Through tech- 


nical schools; 2. Through representa- 


Typical frames from a Hays Corporation 
slide film showing how photographs, sketches, 
diagrams and charts are used to explain to 
oil burner dealers the principles of combus- 
tion and how to test installations to secure 
highest efficiency and pleased customers 


tives; 3. Through association head- 
quarters. 

Technical schools are reached 
through the Whipple Technical Libra- 
ries of Boston, which supplies over 
ninety schools with printed lectures 
and films together with a bound vol- 
ume of current catalogs and literature. 

Hays representatives, located in over 
fifty large cities, are supplied with a 
mimeographed copy of each lecture 
together with films. The representa- 
tive may read the lecture as supplied 
or (as is usually done) he mav give 
the talk in his own words, using the 
printed lecture only as a guide. 

Some representatives have their own 
projector. Others are supplied with a 
SVE projector from the Hays office 
upon call. Still others rent projectors 
in their own city at a nominal cost. 
The film used is standard 35-mm.; the 
projector, using a 200-watt lamp, costs 
in the neighborhood of $50. Our films 
were made by the Society for Visual 
Education, Chicago. 

The various engineering associations 
are supplied on call either from Mich- 
igan City or from the nearest repre- 
sentative. Film requests are made 
through association headquarters. 

The oil burner and stoker groups 
usually are addressed by the repre- 
sentatives. This is desirable because 
the representative can answer questions 


which arise. 


Good Will Builders 


The modest use we have made of 
slide films has resulted in tangible 
good. If they have done nothing more 
than win good will for Hays repre- 
sentatives and products we will be 
satisfied, but we know of many in- 
stances in which the showing of the 
films has led directly to sales. 

Only a limited appropriation is 
holding us back from going a step 
further and adopting the sound film, 
for the sound film offers advantages of 
having your story told as it should be 
told by a narrator, schooled in voice 
control. (A poor talker, or one taken 
with an attack of stage fright, can 
just about murder any lecture). 

The possibilities of sound motion 
pictures are awesome. Some day we 


hope to be able to use them. 
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By G. B. CUSHING 


Manager Sales Promotion, A. M. 
Byers Company, Pittsburgh 


@ TO MANY persons, the term ad- 
vertising, in a vague sort of way, de- 
fines mass selling, but actually it is a 
series of very specific processes, each 
carefully selected as being the most 
economical method for contributing to 
the manufacture of a sale. 

Instead of a discussion of advertis- 
ing per se, however, what is to follow 
is a description of the method of sell- 
ing now being used by our company, 
with emphasis upon the procedure em- 
ployed to detect and develop new or 
greater use of our wrought iron prod- 
ucts in specific fields. 

A consideration of any selling job 
must begin with a review of three 
factors: 

1. The type of product or the 

“load.” 

2. The “power” available to move it. 

3. The purchasers or prospects. 

According to the best available sta- 
tistics, our markets contain something 
less than 400,000 prospects, grouped 
under seven major classifications. To 
personally contact all of these people 
just once would take our present sales 
force about ten years. Naturally, one 
contact will not produce a sale, and 
therefore it is evident that the sales- 
man needs some assistance. For want 
of a better phrase, let us call it “sales 
promotion.” 

The various sales promotion pro- 
grams that we have under way have 
four purposes: 

1. To select prospects from among 

the “suspects.” 

2. Arouse the prospects’ interest in 
our products and services. 

3. Secure live leads for the sales 
organization. 

4. To sell, as far as possible, by 
means of the printed word, in 
advance of the personal contact. 


Many profitable markets may be hidden in the actual 


uses to which buyers put your products—sales analysis 
will uncover them and sales promotion develop them 


Locating New Markets 
through Sales Analysis 


The four steps that involve a sales 
principle can best be exemplified by 
taking a single application and follow- 
ing it through. The application that 
we have selected represents a small 
unit in our total tonnage, but exactly 
the same principle can and is employed 
for other applications. 

Suppose that some morning, a plant 
engineer finds that over the week end 
the stack on his boiler has blown 
down, due to corrosion. [See illustra- 
tion (1).] He can choose between 
making an identical replacement and 
being faced with another failure in an 
already known time in the future, or 
he can seek a more durable material. 

To those men who are having “ma- 
terial trouble,” we appeal constantly 
in our advertising. 

One day an order reaches us for 
some plates (2). It is from a ship- 
building company, and we might easily 
jump to the conclusion that the plates 
are for the repair of a hull; but ex- 
perience has taught us that market 
studies are founded on facts and not 
opinions. 

Arrangements have been made that 
our general sales office sends the pro- 
motion department a copy of every 
order (3). When that copy is re- 
ceived, we immediately ask our field 
office to whom the sales credit is given, 
for further information. 

In due course of time, we learn that 
the plates were not for the hull of a 
ship, but for an industrial smoke- 
stack. We also learn the size of the 
stack; how it was fabricated; whether 
it was a new job or a replacement, 
and if it was a replacement, how long 
the original installation had lasted. In 
many cases, the field report is accom- 
panied by a photograph of the new 





installation, or if that is not practical, 
a blue print or a sketch showing some 
design feature of particular interest. 

The “blind” sale is analyzed with a 
view to determining whether it is an 
isolated case, or one worthy of promo- 
tion which will result in multiplying 
the one application into many profit- 
able sales. 

Provided the application holds 
promise of returns if actively pro- 
moted, our first step is to tell the field 
sales organization all about the oppor- 
tunities. This is accomplished through 
a sales house organ devoted entirely 
to the exchange of  sales-building 
ideas (4). 

The next thing is to prepare an ad- 
vertisement in the fields where we 
know smokestacks are used (5). We 
illustrate the new installation, and we 
invite inquiries. 

Something in addition to the publi- 
cation advertising is needed. It is 
direct mail (6)—the spark plug that 
never fails to bring requests for in- 


BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL PUBLICATION ADVERTISING 
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formation. The direct mail list is not 
as extensive as that covered by our 
publications, but for our purpose it is 
much more selective. Inquiries begin 
to reach us. They are answered in- 
dividually, and in the course of time 
we begin to get more orders, which 
when investigated, produce a wealth 
of information concerning smokestacks 
and the conditions under which they 
must operate. The data are filed, and 
the photographs are indexed. 

By this time our fund of knowledge 
has reached the point where in a mild 
way we might almost class. ourselves 
as experts, and we begin to reflect this 
in both our publication advertising 
and our direct mail. Editors have a 
strange way of being interested in 
facts, but are not swayed much by 
opinions, particularly the opinions of 
advertisers who might very well be 
accused of being biased. We gather 
up our facts and lay them before some 


editors who might be interested. Pro- 
vided our material is considered 
worthy, editorial comment will be 
forthcoming. 

As the use for a product grows in 
a certain application, it becomes physi- 
cally impossible to write long indi- 
vidual descriptive letters, and con- 
sequently we summarize all our know!l- 
edge in an application bulletin de- 
voted exclugively to the subject of 
smokestacks (8). The bulletin is 
written from an engineering point of 
view. It steers clear of superlatives 
and any too obvious attempt to hell 
the product. It becomes the sub- 
stitute for the personal letter written 
in the early beginning. 

Since the application is a new and 
strange one to the field sales organiza- 
tion, they too must be educated. We 
prepare for them a confidential bulle- 
tin (7) containing information that 
for one reason or another we do not 





deem advisable to include in our appli- 
cation bulletin. 

Within a year and a half to two 
years from the time we first spot a 
new application, the traceable sales of 
our material to this use have grown 
to a point where it assumes a position 
of importance in our market analysis, 
and from that point on the promotion 
job is largely one of keeping the sub- 
ject alive both within our own organi- 
zation and among our prospects, but 
with considerably less force than was 
required in the beginning when we 
were trying to gain momentum. 

The sales cycle that I have described 
can be illustrated with a single chart, 
and I can only conclude with the 
statement that all this would not be 
as easy as it sounds if it were not for 
the most unusual relationship that 
exists between our field sales organiza- 
tion and the departments that make 
up the promotion group. 












bexample of how Byers locates and develops markets—(!) A plant stack is blown down, weakened by corrosion. The plant engineer decides to replace with a more 
mble metal. His decision opens ar undeveloped market for wrought iron.: (2) But the material order comes from a shipbuilding company, an already developed 
4. (3) The sales promotion department gets a report—as it does on all orders—and thus learns how the material is to be used. (4) The company's news letter to 
wmen acquaints them with this potential market. (5) Advertising is placed in publications circulated in the fields where smokestacks are used. (6) Sales letters 
dad reprints are sent by direct mail to a selected list of prospects. Inquiries are individually answered. (7) Salesmen receive a confidential bulletin containing 
formation about this market which, for one reason or another, is not included in other material. (8) When the field develops to a point where it is impossible to 
ie individual descriptive letters, a printed Application Bulletin is prepared and frém that point on the field is treated as one of the major markets 
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What Buyers Wanl in Catalogs 


A survey of catalog preference substantiates a six- 
point check list to be watched in building catalogs 


role 


@ OCCUPYING an 


in industrial buying, the catalog has 


important 


a function distinct from many of the 


activities commonly associated with 


sales promotion. As pointed out in 
the report of the National Industrial 
Association on catalog 
“The cata- 


log is essentially a source of buying 


Advertisers 
practice and procedure: 
information. Its selling power lies in 
its ability to facilitate buying.” 
These considerations were empha- 
sized rather forcibly in a recent sur- 
Sweet’s Catalog 


Service, whose research department has 


vey conducted by 


years in developing principles 
The 


opinion of the most competent judges 


spent 


of catalog content and format. 


—the engineers and industrial buyers 
themselves—was carefully collected 
and analyzed to find out what type of 
catalogs are most effective and why. 
To find the answer, 
the question: What 
catalog?, INpbusTRIAI 


to K. 


director for Sweet’s Catalog Service, 


therefore, to 
makes a good 
MARKETING 
turned Lonberg-Holm, research 
who put his finger on the basic fac- 
tor in catalog-building, with this def- 
inition: 

“The 


that of supplying primary buying in- 


function of the catalog is 


formation. This implies that catalog 


information should be useful to the 


typical buyer, in a specific market, 


at a specific time.” 
Unlike advertising, the catalog must 


be fashioned principally from the 


buyer’s viewpoint, rather than the 


seller’s. That is the principle behind 


18 


the standards developed by Sweet’s 
research. 

“In order to be useful as primary 
buying information,” said Mr. Holm, 
“a catalog must deliver the right in- 
formation at the right time to the 
right user—the potential buyer of a 
product. Any specific user will meet 
with typical questions: 
‘What is the product? Who makes 
it? Why How 


should I use it? and How do I buy 


the catalog 


should I use it? 


it?’ 

“Different buyers require different 
answers. Specific catalog design there- 
fore implies a need for a wide range 
of information on any specific prod- 


The 


is maximum efficiency in use and the 


uct and its makers. criterion 


problem must be approached from 


basic 


and format. 


two standpoints, i.e., content 
“From the standpoint of content, 
important factors are these: In order 


to be useful, catalog information 
should be precise, inclusive and com- 
parable. Content should consist of 
facts which the buyer can apply to 
his specific problems, and only infor- 
mation needed by typical buyers 


should be included. A maximum 
number of products available for a 
specific need should be presented, 
which implies integration of catalog 
information into a catalog file. The in- 
formation should be departmentized 
—that is, products of related nature 
should be and it 


should be comparable for easy valua- 


placed together, 


tion and selection. 





the 


the 


“The objective of the format is 
most efficient presentation of 
facts, and the important points are: 
ease in finding, ease in reading, and 
understanding, ease in comparing, and 
ease in handling.” 
and detailed 


and format 


Specific suggestions 


for content have been 
worked out by Mr. Holm, in manual 
form. Their simple obviousness may 
account paradoxically for their being 
so frequently overlooked. Summar- 
ized, they boil down to six fundamen- 


tal points: 


(As to content) 
1. Include 


products or services needed by typical 


only information on 
buyers in any specific market group. 
Inclusion of products not of interest 
is wasteful. 
2. Include 


on use, performance, design, etc., to 


sufficient information 
satisfy the needs of potential buyers. 
Withholding information makes buy- 
ing unnecessarily difficult, 
quiries, kills selling opportunities. 

3. Include information which will 
Omitting 


loses in- 


direct buyer’s next step. 
information on engineering or sales 
and service facilities often results in 


no further buying action. 


(As to format) 


4, Organize content to make spe- 
cific items of information easy for the 
buyer to find. Most catalogs are or- 
ganized from seller’s viewpoint. 

5. Use typography which 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Here's an analysis of one big industrial show which 
develops nine points to observe for profitable exhibits 


Onerating the Judustriel Exhibit 


@ INDUSTRIAL shows have great 
possibilities as a promotional medium. 
Many conscientious exhibitors recog- 
nize these inherent advantages and ar- 
range for effective and dramatic ex- 
hibit presentations. Yet many feel 
that returns are not at all commen- 
surate with the time and money and 
effort which are put into their show 
presentations. 

Let us take a walk along the spa- 
cious aisles of the Grand Central 
Palace during a recent industrial show 
and see whether we can spot favorable 
or vulnerable conditions which influ- 


ence show productiveness. 


1. The approach to the prospect. 


As we start out, we are addressed 
by a salesman standing on the aisle line 
of his empty space. 

Rather aggressively, he beckons to 
us: 

“How about some magnifying 
glasses?” 

“How about them,” we reply, and 
pass him by. 

We reflect on this introduction. It 
is apparent that the first few sentences 
of a selling presentation at an indus- 
trial show with its milling throngs and 
nervous atmosphere will determine 
whether the prospect will linger or 
pass on. 

Just as the focal point of the ex- 
hibit should attract the eye and estab- 
lish a profit advantage for the prospect 
dramatically and quickly, just so 
should the selling introduction be a 
dramatic statement, establishing a new 
feature, a new angle on economy, a 
new method of speeding production, 
an Operation to reduce waste or to in- 


Profitally 


By RALPH H. LASDAY 


Exhibit Consultant, Jenter Exhibits & 
Displays Company, Ridgefield, N. J. 


crease profits. Many advertisers find, 
in common with all media, prospect 
self-interest is the motif which impels 
intense interest faster and fusther than 
any other appeal. 

“How about some magnifying 
an empty phrase with no 





glasses?” 
appeal of any kind, no doubt contrib- 
uting to the lack of activity in the 
exhibit space. 


2. Determining capacity of the 
prospect. 

As we proceed, our eyes are attract- 
ed to a demonstration machine oper- 
ated by a young fellow, obviously a 
junior salesman. We follow his ex- 
planations patiently for at least four 
minutes. There is an embarrassing 
pause as he concludes. As we are about 


to leave, the salesman finally asks: 

“Are you interested in our prod- 
uct?” 

We answer, “No, we are not,” and 
walk away. 

Obviously, “to shoot the works” on 
a sales presentation without knowing 
the importance of the position of the 
prospect is likely to be very wasteful. 

It occurs to us that enough of the 
demonstration and selling introduction 
should be given to be courteous and to 
attract and hold a visitor. One never 
knows the capacity of a visitor at an 
industrial show. There are, of course, 
genuine prospects and there are cu- 
riosity seekers. We cannot get out of 
our minds the statement of a manager 
of another important trade show who 
estimated that out of an attendance of 
20,000 visitors there were only 3,000 
“decision executives.” 

The problem of separating the wheat 
from the chaff is difficult, indeed. We 


conclude that there should be some at- 


Nine Points to Profits in Industrial Shows 


prospect development. 
Make the best use of models or dioramas. 

Use new and improved exhibits. 

Look upon your exhibit at an industrial show as an important 
promotional activity, and not merely as a gesture to the indus- 
try represented. 


CON DMarone 
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Approach the visitor in terms of his self interest. 

Weigh the prospect—don't waste time on “lookers.” 
Coordinate the sales presentation with the exhibit content. 
Develop effective demonstration technique. 

Handle crowds productively—don't let prospects get away. 
Don't let superfluous attention to old customers encroach on 














By means of what is believed to be the first activated mural ever built, the Ford Exposition 


at the New York World's Fair will demonstrate many applications of basic sciences in indus- 
try. Designed by Henry Billings, seen here, the mural graphically describes how solar energy 
is constantly being poured onto the earth in the form of heat and light, how this energy is 
capable of endless changes in form, but not in quantity, before its dispersion into outer 
space again as light and heat; how industry by controlling the channels through which this 
energy flows, harnesses its power to do the work of man. The portion of the mural shown 
is twenty-four feet by eleven feet. The comoleted mural will be seventy feet by thirty feet 


tempt early in the selling presentation 
to determine in which classification 
the visitor applies. It is entirely likely) 
that while the young fellow was 
wasting his time on us, admittedly cu- 
riosity seekers, he was neglecting more 
important prospects in his booth. 

From even meager statistical infor- 
mation available it has been shown 
that an average of about forty-five to 
sixty seconds are available to serve 
each visitor in a show of 20,000 at- 
tendance. This 1s, of course, a hypo- 
thetical average because in practice 
the division of time never works out 
that way. During the busy peak traf- 
fic period many visitors of important 
capacity leave the exhibit without be- 
ing sery ed. 

Thus, it is evident that in order to 
minimize wasteful selling presenta- 
tions, much thought must be given to 
the manner of determining whether 
the visitor is a genuine prospect or 
whether he is merely a curiosity seeker 

This particular presentation revealed 
still another vulnerable condition. 
Suppose we were “big game.” The ex- 
hibitor had only a “pop-gun” availa- 
ble. We felt that a junior salesman 
was much too light to sell a profitabl 
account relationship which should be 
the object for sale, not the product. 
The important prospect should be 
made to feel that the representative 
who serves him is, at least, as impor- 
tant to the exhibitor as the visiting 


This is 


executive is to his company. 
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sound business practice as has been 


proved time and again. We go on. 


3. Coordinating selling presenta- 
tions with exhibit content. 

A very interesting mechanical ani- 
mation in an attractive exhibit stops 
us. We note that sales representatives 
are all busy with other prospects. But 
the exhibit material and mechanical 
animation are informative and educa- 
tional. The profit advantages of own- 
ing the product are cleverly drama- 
tized, and we are held by them. 

Presently, a representative ap- 
proaches. He is well groomed and 
fresh, with no signs of “trade show 
fatigue.” He appears to be a repre- 
sentative of compelling authority. He 
inquires whether he may help us. 

“No,” we reply, “just absorbing this 
stor y.— 

Cheerfully, he replies: “Just make 
yourself at home and take all the 
time you want.” 

We are at ease as he withdraws to a 
respectful distance and we continue 
our observations and reflections with- 
out pressure or interruption. 

At length, the representative re- 
turns and voluntarily picks up the 
thread of our observations and con- 
tinues his presentation, interestingly 
and effectively. We are greatly im- 
pressed. 

In this exhibit, two important prin- 
ciples of productive industrial show 
elements are apparent. 


First, the mechanical animation was 





aimed at prospect self-interest. It was 
not some meaningless gadget or “‘prod- 
ucts on parade” on a moving belt or 
turn-table, which idea has been worn 
threadbare in so many exhibits. The 
animation was sufficiently exciting to 
attract the eye, and the material was 
adequately informative to hold us long 
enough until a sales representative was 
free to serve us. This is a true test of 
any exhibit. 

Second, there was a capable repre- 
sentative who knew how to ap- 
proach a prospect, when to withdraw, 
when to resume his selling talk, which 
he coérdinated with exhibit content. 

This procedure of tying-in a selling 
presentation with the material in the 
exhibit itself brings out the greatest 
both. The exhibit 
serves as a magnified sales portfolio 
which strengthens the sales talk and 
which is designed for mass selling. 

The technique of codrdinating sell- 
ing presentations with exhibit content 


effectiveness in 


has been recognized by very few ex- 
hibitors, today. It is highly recom- 
mended for exhibitors desiring to en- 
hance returns on their show invest- 
ments. 

We are on our way once more. 


4, Ineffectual demonstrations. 


Ahead is a crowd and instinctively 
we walk in that direction. Odd how 
crowds draw crowds. There is a dem- 
onstration machine on the edge of an 
exhibit and the throng stands three 
deep in the main aisle. 

The machine makes a noise, wheels 
whirl and sparks fly, dramatic enough 
in itself to attract any crowd. 

The representative gives a capable 
talk as he demonstrates the various 
features of the machine. We note as 
we stand at the edge of the crowd that 
individuals start leaving and gradually 
the crowd thins out. Soon we are 
at the front line and presently we are 
alone with the demonstrator. The 
demonstration is concluded. 

We make certain pertinent observa- 
tions. We note that the demonstrator 
returns to his seat to join two other 
sales representatives who were idle dur- 
ing the demonstration. It occurs to 
us that here is a case of much ado 
about nothing. Despite the attractive- 
ness of the exhibit not a single person 
in that crowd stepped inside the booth, 
not a single interview resulted, not a 
single prospect’s name was secured. 
Apparently, the whole procedure was 
purposeless. 

Is it possible that crowds around a 
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demonstration machine are devoid of 
prospect potentiality and that a dem- 
onstration machine is not worth the 
high costs of crating, transportation, 
installation and handling? 

Since so many exhibits have dem- 
onstrations of some kind or other, in 
varying degrees of elaborateness, let 
us keep our eyes peeled for a demon- 
stration technique which may be more 
fruitful. 

We are on the march again. 


5. Handling crowds productively. 


Oh, another crowd! Maybe here is 
1 satisfactory solution. 

First, we note that the demonstra- 
tion machine is well inside the booth 
ind the crowd is under the “hospitable 
roof” of the exhibitor, not on a public 
highway. In the previous exhibit, the 
demonstration machine took most of 
the space in front of the exhibit on 
the aisle line, leaving the access aisles 
to the booth rather narrow and un- 
inviting. Somehow, we feel a little 
closer to the exhibitor when we are 
served well within the exhibit. We 
do not feel so free to walk away nor 
are we so apt to be diverted by com- 
peting attractions down the aisle. 

We stand again on the edge of the 
crowd and listen to the talk accom- 
panying the demonstration. We note 
here, too, a tendency for individuals 
on the outer rim of the crowd to break 
away and start leaving. And we are 
about to leave, too. 

But we note that the departing 
visitors do not leave, nor do we. Ad- 
ditional sales representatives courteous- 
ly approach the departing visitors and 
one of them addresses us. 

“Have you visited the complete 
demonstration?” he inquires. 

We reply, “No, we could not see 
very well over the heads of the people 
in front.” 

Forthwith, he describes the purpose 
of the machine and how it would solve 
our conveyor problems. He asks 
whether we would like to own a valu- 
able pamphlet describing the product 
and its advantages. When we say that 
we would, he does not hand us a piece 
of literature, but asks us to fill out a 
card and the piece will be mailed to 
us. We note many other visitors fill- 
ing out the cards. 

The procedure of having the visitor 
fll out the card, instead of the sales- 
man doing it for us, strikes us as be- 
ing very sensible. Somehow, we feel 
this procedure is a little more gracious 





Republic Steel's exhibit at Northwestern Lumbermen's Association convention at Minneapolis 


Republic Steel Exhibit Wins Award 


ucts, Republic farm fence, roofing, 


@ For the second successive year, 
Republic Steel Corporation’s exhibit 
at the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association convention received the 
award for the best display in the 
metals division as well as the entire 
show. ; 

In its exhibit this year, Republic 
set out to accomplish three things: 
(1) Register the name; (2) promote 
the current business paper campaign 
on wire products based on the idea: 
“The Republic Plan Helps Sell Your 
Whole Line”; (3) show actual prod- 


and smacks less of pressure. When 
a visitor has enough interest to fill out 
a card, that interest is a little more 
sincere. Moreover, sales representa- 
tives are too preoccupied in busy ex- 
hibits to be expected to take time out 
to obtain many prospect registrations. 

This particular demonstration appar- 
ently has gone a long way in establish- 
ing an effective technique in handling 
crowds. And follow-up activities seem 
to be very well established for selling 
activities after the show. 

Again we are on the way. 


§. The problem created by greet- 
ing old customers. 


As we pass one exhibit, the cockles 
of our hearts are warmed at the gen- 
uine happiness in a greeting between 
an old customer and a sales representa- 
tive. Let us tarry a while to see 
whether we can learn anything from 
such effusive meetings. 

The pleasantries of the welcome 
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nails, bolts and nuts, etc. 

The mechanical means were simple. 
An all-white background, offset with 
black identification signs lighted from 
behind, the comparatively new use of 
black (ultra-violet) light directed 
against a curved sheet of stainless steel 
which carried the major sales message 
in fluorescent paint, blowups of trade 
paper ads, and the actual products. 

Arthur C. DeVorn & Associates, 
Cleveland, O., designed and built the 
display. 


continue for quite a little while, and 
the visitor is introduced to the other 
sales representative in the booth. Pres- 
ently a cluster of new prospects enter 
the exhibit and the second salesman 
breaks away to serve them. 

Soon the first representative calls 
out to the other: “Jack, I am going 
downstairs to the bar with Mr. Smith. 
Will you look after things for a 
while?” 

Jack looks at his match and scowls, 
thus bespeaking volumes to our eaves- 
dropping imaginations. Is Jack think- 
ing of that “in-attendance” schedule 
which the sales manager took such 
pains to make out? Is he thinking 
that he himself is long overdue for 
relief from duty? Is he thinking that 
his associate in the exhibit is ducking 
his tour of duty by running to the bar 
with every old customer? 

We do not profess to know, but we 
do note that out of nowhere comes a 

(Continued on page $9) 
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Publicity is in no sense a substitute for advertising, 


but when intelligently used it can uncover new mar- 
kets and prepare the way for profitable advertising 


Blazing the Industrial Advertising 
Trail with Publicity 


By WM. H. EASTON, Ph.D. 


Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins & 
Easton, Inc., New York 


@ PUBLICITY—by which is meant 
news items and articles acceptable for 
use in the editorial columns of busi- 
ness magazines and newspapers—can 
play many different parts in promot- 
ing the sales of industrial products, 
but it is particularly useful for pre- 
paring the way for advertising. 

Publicity is in no sense a substitute 
for advertising. It can do certain 
things that advertising cannot do, 
but it cannot carry on advertising’s 
most important job, which is to sell 
goods day by day, month by month, 
and year by year. Properly used, how- 
ever, it can be very helpful in deter- 
mining what to advertise, when to 
advertise, how to advertise, and where 
to advertise. 

The principles involved in this use 
of publicity may be understood by 
referring to the diagram, Fig. 1. This 
diagram is based upon the fact that 
the total market for any product can 
be divided into three parts. 

The “bull’s eye” of the diagram 
represents a company’s primary mar- 
ket—that is to say, the market where 
there is a well established and well 
known demand for the firm’s prod- 
ucts. For example, the ice cream 
industry forms part of the primary 
market for dry ice. 

The primary market is, or should 
be, thoroughly covered by salesmen, 
advertising, and all other suitable 
forms of sales promotion. In fact, if 
the primary market for a company’s 


goods is not being assiduously culti- 


vated, the sales department is simply 


not doing its job. 


Outside the borders of the primary 


market, there is always a secondary 
market. [business is known to exist 
in this market, but, for one reason 
or another, no intensive sales promo- 
tion work is being carried on here. 
Some parts of this market may be 
considered too thin to repay sales ef- 
fort; some parts may be geographically 


inaccessible to the present sales forces; 


some parts may be dominated by a 
competitor; some parts may require 
extensive missionary work before they 
can be opened up. In any case, sales- 
men rarely call on prospective custom- 
ers in this market, no advertising is 
carried in the magazines covering any 
part of it, and it is otherwise neg- 
lected. 

Beyond the secondary market, there 
is the tertiary market, which com- 
prises all the rest of the world. There 


PRIMARY 
MARKET 


THOROUGHLY COVERED BY 
ALL FORMS OF SALES 
PROMOTION 


BUSINESS TOO THIN TO 
WARRANT SALES EFFORT 














Fig. |. The three divisions of a market 
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Fig. 2. Results of a publicity and direct mail campaign 


is, to be sure, some business to be ob- 
tained out here, but the cost of hunt- 
ing for it is prohibitive. 


Exploring the Secondary Market 


An advertiser should, of course, 
concentrate on its primary market, 
but, if it restricts its.efforts wholly 
to this field and never ventures out- 
side, it tends to become static. New 
uses and new users for one’s products 
come from the secondary market. 
Progressive sales management, there- 
fore, is constantly exploring its sec- 
ondary market, and when it discovers 
or develops, a promising amount of 
business in any part of it, it covers this 
new area with salesmen and advertis- 
ing—in other words, adds it to the 
primary market. Thus businesses grow. 

Since publicity can penetrate wher- 
ever its subject matter is of interest, 
it is well adapted to exploring un- 
known territory and detecting what- 
ever demand for a given product may 
exist there. 

\ method of using publicity for 
exploratory work of this character is 
illustrated by the practice of a man- 
utacturer of industrial materials. 

In planning his advertising, this 
manufacturer covers all of the in- 
dustries known to be good buyers of 
products (his primary market) 

th advertising. Publicity is used 
tor evaluating the extent and location 

the demand for new products and 
new applications of old products 
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and for investigating the possibilities 
of certain products in industries ly- 
ing outside the primary market. 

During the past year, this manu- 
facturer’s publicity developed about 
2,000 inquiries. These inquiries not 
only led to new customers but also 
gave the manufacturer information 
as to what products to push and in 
what industries to push them. New 
products are added to the lists of 
those advertised and new industries 
are added to the primary market as 
soon as satisfactory evidence is ob- 
tained that the expense is justified. In 
this way, publicity blazes the trail 
for advertising and other forms of 
sales promotion. 


Testing Marketability 


The course of a campaign used to 
test the marketability of a new type 
of instrument used by engineers is 
shown graphically in Fig. 2. In this 
campaign, both publicity and direct 
mail were used. 

The curves cover the period from 
December of one year to September of 
the next. Publicity material was re- 
leased for magazines published in Jan- 
uary or later, and the mailing was sent 
out in the early part of January. The 
solid line shows the number of in- 
quiries received; the broken line, the 
number of magazines publishing the 
material. The total number of in- 
quiries received during the period 
shown was 433, of which about 100 
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Fig. 3. Broadening a market independent of business conditions 


were due to the mailing and the re- 
mainder to publicity. The number of 
engineering and construction maga- 
zines publishing the material was 
thirty-four. 

One reason why a test of this kind 
is of real value to the product manu- 
facturer lies in the fact that his ma- 
terial must run the gauntlet of expert 
editorial scrutiny before it will appear 
in print at all. Hence, when results 
like the foregoing are secured, it is 
safe to assume that the new product 
is of interest and importance to the 
engineering profession and that a com- 
prehensive sales promotion campaign 
will be successful. 

On the other hand, if a properly 
handled publicity campaign of this 
kind is a failure, either because the 
majority of editors refuse to print the 
material, or because, if the material is 
printed, little is heard from prospective 
users, then it is probable that the prod- 
uct, however meritorious it may be, 
will have limited sales. 


Selecting Advertising Media 


The diagram, Fig. 1, can also be 
used to illustrate a technical market- 
ing problem—the selection of adver- 
tising media. 

In this case, the bull’s eye represents 
the media that must be used; the outer 
circle the media that certainly will not 
be used; and the middle circle the 
media that might possibly be used to 

(Continued on page 73) 
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By WILLIAM E. IRISH 


Editor, “Industrial Equipment News," New York 


What Plant Men want to Learn 
Your Aduertising 


From an analysis of their problems and the character 
of their inquiries for product information, an editor 
gives twelve points as a guide to copy preparation 


@ | WANT co talk about the men 
to whom your advertising and my 
editorial work are both addressed with 
the common 
aimed correctly, to help these men 


purpose, if they are 


on their plant operating jobs, to give 
them something of value, so that we 
may get from them something of equal 
value to us, in order that we may 
have that which we can count as 
profit for our effort. 

On my side, that something is con- 
fidence on the reader’s part that my 
editorial content is an authoritative 
and dependable source for the infor- 
mation and facts that they want. On 
your side it is their equal confidence 
in your advertising words and the de- 
sire that you can build up in their 
minds for the products you have to 
sell. Depending upon the extent to 
which we both can build this confi- 
dence are the inquiries which cer- 
tainly will result. 


], First, the operating man is a 
great deal more interested in finding 
the answers to his problem than would 
appear on the surface. He is willing 
to go to considerable effort if he has 
fair assurance that by so doing he 
will come out with the answer to a 
problem. 

My angle of approach, therefore, in 
writing an editorial item is to pre- 
sent all the facts I can dig up, to pro- 
vide answers for as many of the ques- 
tions that may occur to the reader 
as possible—more facts than he may 
need being more acceptable to him 
than omission of one that he may 
have uppermost in his mind. It is 
understood, of course, that by facts 
[ mean those which are essential to 
his understanding, not opinions or 
ungrounded claims, or irrelevant state- 
From an address before the Engineer- 


ing Advertisers Association, Chicago 
Feb. 13 
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ments of no importance to the reader. 


2. The plant man is a busy indi- 
vidual. The problems he has to 
meet extend from the sewers under- 
ground to the roofs of his building; 
from the yards and buildings where 
the materials are stored, through a 
multitude of production operations to 
final departure of the finished prod- 
uct, “final” unless something happens 
in the field, and then service men 
must go out on the job at the plant 
operating man’s direction. He does 
not have the time that he would like 
to devote to get at the major points 
of any subject; therefore outside as- 
sistance, such as we and you can give 
him, must be presented quickly and in 
logical order or he is liable to miss the 
point and pass over our suggestions. 
It is here that I would say a great 
deal of literature and many adver- 
tisements “‘miss the boat.” 


On this subject, based on my own 
experiences and confirmed by our in- 
quiry studies, I believe it is important 
indeed to lead off with that point, 
covering any product, which is of di- 
rect interest to the plant man and to 
take no chance on “missing the boat” 
by stopping to talk about anything 
else until that point has been pre- 
sented, 

3. The plant man with experience, 
and he is the type of man we are 
talking about, has mentally cataloged 
or grouped many individual products 
under main functional headings as 
the result of demand upon his time. 
He is very likely to be more interested 


in assistance from us which deals with 
such products as parts of the whole 
function rather than as units stand- 
ing alone. 

My reaction on this point is a de- 
termination to double my own pres- 
ent efforts to dig out and present all 
of that type of useful facts that I 
can lay my hands on. Cumulatively, 
it has brought more of interested ac- 
tion from my readers than any other 
part of my editorial work, or as our 
records show, than any type of ad- 
vertising as applied to products which, 
in themselves, are not granted by the 
plant man to hold interest of signifi- 
cance for him. And this brings us to 
my fourth point. 

4, The plant man _ has learned 
enough over a period of time about 
certain types of products so that he 
tends to assume he knows all there 
is to know about them. As a result 
he may pass over information con- 
cerning such products unless that in- 
formation quickly presents a state- 
ment covering a point of unsatisfied 
interest. 

Such a statement may have to do 
with application information in stand- 
ard practice. It may deal with op- 
erating instructions. It can cover 
any one of a number of things which 
field and product investigation will 
turn up as being outside the scope 
of known practice. 

I am reminded of the statement that 
was made to me when I went selling 
and asked an experienced salesman to 
instruct me on the best way to go at 

(Continued on page 56) 
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ing highway bridges with Armco Multi Plate in a special promotion 


uduce yout duainagt cose 
WITH ARMCO MULTI PLATE 


anuco Gp wort rust 


Inexpensive Kodachrome shots reproduced in full color enable Armco Culvert Mfrs. Association to feature the artistic possibilities of build- 
campaign with inserts in "Engineering News-Record" and direct mail 







Armco Injects Art Inte Judustriel 
Aduertising with Kedachrome 


Reproduces natural color photographs costing eleven 


cents each in special promotion for Armco Multi Plate 


bridges and finances production by selling reprints 


@ WHEN The American Rolling 
Mill Company’s engineers originated 
Armco Multi Plate in 1931, it soon 
became evident that this product of - 
fered unlimited possibilities for build- 
ing attractive small bridges, as well! 
is many other large drainage struc- 
tures designed purely for rugged serv- 
ice. Few, however, would say that 
Multi Plate itself is “beautiful,” for 
it consists solely of heavy galvanized 
iron plates that are bolted together in 
the field to form these large struc- 
tures of which we speak. 

From an advertising viewpoint, our 
problem with Multi Plate has really 
been two-fold: (1) To 
highway, railway and municipal en- 


convince 


gineers that this type of construction 
enables them to build strong, per- 
manent drainage structures faster and 
at less cost than with alternate ma- 
terials; (2) to encourage them to 
build better-looking structures by em- 
ploying Multi Plate in artistic de- 
signs and in combination with local 


stone or concrete. 


For several years we have stressed 


these two general ideas separately in 
Armco Multi Plate advertising. That 
is, we have devoted part of our busi- 
ness paper and direct mail campaigns 
to practical advantages (which appeal 
to the prospect’s reason); and an en- 
tirely separate part to the story on 
beauty (which appeals to his emo- 
tions). Incidentally, this latter ap- 
peal has proved very effective in in- 
fluencing “political buying” because 
it tends to make each purchase a mat- 
ter of “personal pride” on the part of 
the buyer. In fact, one of our mem- 
ber company salesmen told me not long 
ago that our campaign for better- 
looking structures has been so effec- 
tive that almost every time he sells a 
Multi Plate bridge, the customer wants 
to spend several hundred dollars extra 
for a headwall of native stone or con- 
crete in order to make his bridge a 


landmark of beauty. 


By HOWARD K. KENYON 


Advertising Manager, Armco Culvert 
Mfrs. Association, Middletown, O. 
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Why We Used Kodachrome 


This year we decided to go all the 
way with our “double appeal’ by 
bringing them together into a single, 
hard-hitting campaign. In searching 
around for the best way to do this, 
we hit upon the idea of using Koda- 
natural 


chrome reproductions — in 


color—first because it’s a “natural” 
for getting across our story on beauti- 
ful bridges, and second, because to our 
knowledge, the idea is entirely new in 
the industrial press. Our current 
series, which is scheduled a month 
apart in important issues of Engineer- 
ing News-Record, consists of three 
inserts printed on 100-pound white 
enamel stock. On one side of each 
insert appears a four-color reproduc- 
tion (634x914 inches), picturing an 
attractive Multi Plate bridge in an 
appropriate setting of sky, water and 
landscape. The reverse side of each 
insert features other typical advantages 
and uses of the product in just two 
colors, using bleed illustrations. 

Since these four-color prints em- 
body all the beauty and dignity of 
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ARMOCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


MIDOLE TOWN, OMIO 


ad 


Februery 1959 


Au ATTRACTIVE PICTURE IN NATURAL COLORS 
TO HANG IN YOUR OFFICE 


So many of our friends have erittes to us for « copy of the 
Areco Multi Plate Bridge photogreph thet eppeered in the 
Annue] Review number of ENGINEERING NESS RECORD thet ve 


é@ecided to order « limited supply in « larger size syitebdle for 


freming. 


Here is your complimentery copy end we hope you will find it 
an attractive addition to your office. 


Think how prow’ you would be to heve « good looking Armco 
Multi Plate Bridge like this on one of your roeds. Everyone 
would edmire it! And the beauty of it is thet you cen build 


one et low cost in only « few deys, using looel unskilled lebor. 
Then too, by building it of Armco Multi Plate, you osn be sure 


thet it will lest « lifetime without upkeep or repeires. 


See the other prectios] edventeges end uses of Multi Piste 
described on the reverse side of this picture. Then if you 
G@esire sore informetion, or « suggested design for « specific 
jod, Just fill in end mail the etteched postege-free coord. 


It coste you nothing to see bow such you cen seve with Multi 
Plete. 
Cordielly yours, 


2@MCO CULVERT MFRS. ASSN. 


Advertising o. rtment 


P.8. Two more neturel color photogrephs 
of Multi Plate bridges will be sent to you 
soon with our compliments. Be sure to 
estoh for then. 


AkKenyon 
4 


his letter merchandised the beauty appeal of the color inserts 


actual paintings, we felt that 


should be treated as such. 


we are running each one lengthwise 


of the page with a generous 


border on all four sides and with 


dignified, non - commercial 
under each one. 
caption for our first insertion 


“A Restful Spot Near an 
Multi Plate Bridge.” Not 


“umph” in that to be sure (especially 


since it appears in ten-point 


medium caps) but we feel that 


conveys a more favorable impression 


to our readers than if it had 


commercialized and treated more bold- 
ly. In other words, we look upon these 
color views as “art for art’s sake” and 


do all our selling on the reverse side 


of each insert. 


What About Costs? 


One of the first questions fellow 
industrial advertisers have asked 
is, ““How in the world can you afford 
to use Kodachrome?” That certainly 


is a logical question and here’s how 


we answered it. 


course, we were striving for a special 


effect in just three advertisements out 


of our regular schedule. 


ibly were justified in spending a little 


extra money to get 


However, to save the cost of having 
our pictures “shot” by a professional 


photographer, we utilized the talent 


in our own organization. 


candid camera and regular 


Kodachrome film, two of the men in 
our office succeeded in getting exactly 
the kind of pictures we wanted at a 


cost of only about eleven cents each. 
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Therefore, 


caption 


For example, the 


Armco 


To begin with, of 


So we prob- 


those results. 


Using 
35-mm. 


These transparencies were then “blown 








up” to the required size and made into 
four-color process plates for letterpress 
printing. 

Those of you who know will agree 
that the cost of three sets of four- 
color plates is nothing to be sneezed 
at—especially when you add the cost 
of printing 35,000 copies required for 
the publication. However, we found 
a way to solve that problem, too. By 
developing these inserts into direct 
mail pieces and selling them to our 
various member companies at a cost 
of less than 342 cents each, we were 
able to pay the entire cost of the plates 
and printing for our campaign in 


This was 


accomplished by printing all three in- 


Engineering News-Record. 


serts at the same time in the total 
quantity required for the publication 


and for direct mail. 


Applied to Direct Mail 


For direct mail purposes we had the 
inserts printed in a 11x14 inch size 
with a much wider border so that the 
pictures would be suitable for framing. 
Then we devised a simple brown Kraft 
envelope, similar to the kind used by 
photographers. The only copy on the 
outside of this envelope are the words, 
“PHOTOGRAPH—DO NOT 
BEND.” This 


arouse curiosity and encourage the 


naturaly tends to 
prospect to open the envelope. 
The inserts 


mailed flat, together with a stiffener, 


themselves are being 
letter and return inquiry card. Here 
again, we have put “chocolate coat- 
ing” on our sales story by making the 
main appeal of the letter, “AN AT- 
TRACTIVE PICTURE IN NAT- 
URAL COLORS TO HANG IN 
YOUR OFFICE.” A copy of the 
first letter is reproduced here so that 
you may see how it was handled and 


tied-in with the national campaign. 


Results 

Since our first insert just appeared 
in February it is too early to present 
definite 
campaign progresses both in the pub- 


results. However, as the 
lication and through localized direct 
mail, we have every reason to believe 
that it will be one of the most pro- 
ductive series we have ever developed 
for boosting the sale of Armco Multi 
Plate. While the use of Kodachrome 
represents a new technique in indus- 
trial advertising, there is no question 





but that it is “the coming thing” 
especially if you can devise a natural 


way to apply it to your products. 
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Industrial 
expositions 


Mar. 7-10. The American Road Build 
ers’ Association Convention and High 
way Exhibit, San Francisco. 952 Na 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C 

Mar. 7-10. Packaging Exposition, Hotel 
Astor, New York. 232 Madison Ave 
New York. 

Mar. 13-16. National Railway Appliance 
Association, Chicago. 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Mar. 14-18. Second annual Machine and 
Tool Progress Exhibition, Convention 
Hall, Detroit. 2567 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit. 

Apr. American Ceramic Society, Chicago, 
Ill 2525 North High St., Colum 
bus, O. 

Apr. 3-8. Southern Textile Exposition, 
Greenville, S. C 

Apr. 17-21. Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
Philadelphia. 925 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston 

Apr. 24-28. American Mining Congress, 
16th Annual Coal Convention and Ex 
position, Music Hall, Cincinnati, O 

Apr. 24-29. Oil World Exposition, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 414 Petroleum Bldg., 
Houston, Texas. 

May. National Machine Tool Builders 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 10525 Car- 
negie Ave., Cleveland, O. 

May 22-25. National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Fairmont and Mark 
Hopkins Hotels, San Francisco. 

May 24-26. Association of Gas Appli- 
ance and Equipment Manufacturers, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

June. American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Oil and Gas Division, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 

June 14-17. Radio Parts Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago. 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

June 19-22. National Association of Build 
ing Owners and Managers Show, Del 
Monte, Calif 

June 19-22. American  Electro-Platers 
Society, Asbury Park, N. J. 208 N. 3rd 
St., Newark, N. J. 

July 28-Aug. 7. Seventh World's Poultry 
Exposition, Cleveland, O 

Aug. 28-31. American Mining Congress 
6th Annual Metal Mining Convention 
and Exposition, Minerals Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 1. Power Show—National 
Association of Power Engineers, Indian- 
apolis. 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. 20-22. National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sept. Iron and Steel Exposition—Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
Pittsburgh. 1010 Empire Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Oct. 2-6. National Restaurant Associa: 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 9-12. National Electrical Contrac- 

tors Association, Philadelphia. c/o H. 

B. Frazer, 250 N. 11th St., Philadel- 

phia. 
































An analysis of 3,800 inquiries which were received 
from advertising featuring a new motor shows that it 
is possible to direct the appeal for quality inquiries 


Controlling the Quality of Inquiries 


By NICHOLAS GASSAWAY 


Advertising Manager, Crocker- 
Wheeler Electric Mfg. Company, 
Ampere, N. J. 


@ WHEN an 


man is handed the job of announcing 


industrial advertising 


a new product, he is practically forced 
How- 


ever, there is no trick to getting in- 


to think in terms of inquiries. 


quiries; the real problems are: 
1. How many inquiries are wanted. 
2. How they are to be handled 
after they have been coaxed in. 
Crocker - Wheeler’s 


new “polyspeed” motor to industry, 


In presenting 


it was reasoned that the sale of a 
product ranging in price from $300 
to $800 could not be handled by mail. 
As many inquiries as possible would 
have to be followed up personally by 
a representative of the company. This 
meant that our advertising would 
have to blow cold on book collectors 
and information seekers if we hoped 
to maintain the interest of the sales- 
men in the campaign. Too many 
futile calls would be disastrous. 

The program itself was not elab- 
orate. The first announcement of the 
motor was made in the editorial col- 
umns of the March (1938) issues of 


Then 


the following month a two-page in- 


a number of business papers. 


sert was placed in a selected group of 
fourteen of these publications. On 
the first of May, reprints of the ad- 
vertisement were included in a mail- 
ing piece sent to customers and 
prospects. 

in two 


The insert was printed 


colors. On page two, following some 
four hundred words of copy, it was 
suggested that the reader write for a 
containing com- 


bulletin (pictured) 
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Front and back of the Crocker-Wheeler insert which brought quality inquiries for a new motor 
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plete details about the motor. No 
coupon or return post card was in- 
cluded—those interested had to go to 
the trouble of writing a letter. The 
direct mail piece did contain a return 
card, which accounts for the high 
percentage of returns as compared to 
the results from the publication ad- 
vertising. 

An accurate count was kept of all 
inquiries received as a result of the 
advertising program. These records 
(showing, as they do, the high quality 
of the inquiries as well as the number 
converted into orders) provide con- 
clusive proof of the help advertising 
has given us in announcing this new 
industrial product. 

A total of 3,093 direct inquiries 
had been received by the end of June. 
Upon completion of a tabulation made 
at that time, it was found that 1,627, 
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or fifty-three per cent could be iden- 
tified as having originated from peo- 
ple who read about the new product 
in the business papers which carried 
the publicity and advertising; 1,052, 
or thirty-four per cent came from 
those who had received the direct 
mail piece; and 414, or thirteen per 
cent, could not be identified as to 
origin. Since the tabulation was made, 
over 700 additional inquiries have been 
received, bringing the total up to 
3,800 inquiries. 

breakdown of the 


tabulated inquiries follows: 


A functional 


Owners and partners....... 116 
Presidents and vice-presidents 181 
Secretaries and treasurers.... 55 
Superintendents .......... 121 
DE os b ce kant pasta on 158 
Technical directors ........ 15 
Ciiéet EOGIOSOTS accesses 160 
Osher EN@iMGlrs 2. 0c ccc sce 652 
Foremen and supervisors... . 19 
27 








pane une sureet 


re a 


It's Time te Repeat these Facts— 


“ TONCAN IRON 





Two big industrial advertisers, Caterpillar Tractor Company and Republic Steel Corporation, 
take time out in the product sales copy to reiterate the basic fundamentals of the features of 
their products—Caterpillar explains the elementary advantages of its track type tractors and 
Republic Steel repeats the reason-why of Toncan iron; thus emphasizing to industrial adver- 
tisers the need for periodically reviewing basic sales facts not regularly included in copy 


deacceeuewes 147 
Purchasing agents ......... 161 
SD. cevuvcwoeneees 30 
Peet GORGORES 2c cccccce: 40 
Executive assistants ........ 12 
Office assistants ........... 16 
Educational workers ....... 58 
DE eke oe ad eee ee 15 
OO a ee ere 81 
Pee EP cecaesedeseanwi 1,056 

Me (exveaensavuend scam 


A tabulation by company rating 


shows an amazing number rated 
$500,000 or over. 
$500,000 or over.......... 1,23 
$500,000 to $200,000...... 176 
$200,000 to $75.000....... 171 
$75,000 to $37.000........ 106 
Below $35,000 ........... 4§ 
0 Ee 1,358 
T« tal eeeeeeeseeeeeseeses 3,093 


The following breakdown by indus- 
tries helps to explain the large figure 
above 


opposite “not rated” in the 


table. Although many of the mill 
supply houses and electrical contrac- 
tors were not rated, they are im- 
portant outlets for motors. Schools, 
government agencies, “personal” and 


“unidentified” help to run up this 


figure. 
Process industry .......... 429 
ROR CAGED cc cccvicves 61 
FOOG IMGUNEY occ cccscces 109 
Metal working industry..... 1,122 
Smelting and refining...... 94 
Woodworking ............ 24 
i oockwkhe wan ake ae 53 
Transit companies ........ 15 
Public utilities ............ 143 
Engineering construction ... 3: 
Mill supply houses......... 38 
Electrical contractors ...... 224 
RE G Wks s wawaciea ee occ 152 





Government agencies ...... 86 
CPOE vecciecncvcen 87 
I fen eee a 248 
Unidentified ............. 61 
Miscellaneous ............ 114 

eae 


While we were not wholly success- 
ful in freezing out our “curiosity” 
friends, we were thankful that we 
had done something along this line. 
The volume of inquiries received in 
the _ first 
limited sales force could handle. 


three months was all our 


As an indication of the quality of 
the inquiries as a whole, it is interest- 
ing to note that one out of every ten 
sales reports showed that our salesmen 
believed the prospect had a genuine 
application for the motor, and would 
There can be little 
doubt but that many times this num- 


buy eventually. 


ber of the people who wrote us were 
under the impression they could use 
this product at the time they asked 
for additional information. 

Ten per cent of the inquiries have 
not as yet been converted into orders 
although it is still possible that this 
figure will be reached. With the re- 
cent upturn in business many of those 
who wrote us almost a year ago have 
placed their orders. 

However this turns out, the num- 
ber of new customers that have been 
added to our books as a result of the 
advertising program has far exceeded 


our expectations. Among these may 


be cited the following: 
1. An inquiry was received from 
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an engineer in the experimental lab- 
oratory of a well known concern that 
our salesmen had been calling on (un- 
successfully) for a number of years. 
Two motors were purchased and there 
are many more in prospect. 

2. An official of a company buying 
motors for resale in connection with 
motor-driven machines wrote asking 
that a representative call as soon as 
possible. The result has been the sale 
of over $20,000 worth of motors. 

3. A letter was received from the 
vice-president of a large company in 
the South, requesting a quotation. As 
the plant was too far away for a per- 
sonal call by our nearest representa- 
tive, the quotation was made by letter. 
An order was received by return mail. 

4. A superintendent of a Midwest- 
ern chemical plant thought he wanted 
a motor. Our salesman talked him 
out of buying the motor (he really 
didn’t need it), but stayed long 
enough to talk him into buying $100 
worth of flexible couplings. This 
company is now a hot prospect for 
our standard motors—when the time 
comes to buy new equipment. 

Many similar cases could be cited, 
but these few will serve as an illus- 
tration of what we believe to be the 
most important angle of the program 
—the landing of new customers with 
the minimum amount of sales effort. 

Of course, results these 
could not be achieved with an old, 
well-known product. It requires 
something new, with radically new 
But, if and 


such as 


features and advantages. 
when such a product becomes avail- 
able, why not take advantage of the 
opportunity offered? Is there any 
better “institutional” advertising than 
that which persuades strangers to 
write two and three page letters to 
the company whose advertisements 
they have read? 

During 1939, a extensive 
campaign featuring the polyspeed 
motor will be run in fifteen business 
papers, concentrating as we did last 
year on obtaining worth while in- 
quiries. The publication advertising 
will be supplemented by direct mail 
as well as by working demonstrations 
at trade shows and in special show 
rooms throughout the country. Sales- 
men and agents of the company will 
be kept informed of new develop- 
ments and unusual applications for 
the motor by means of an internal 
house organ which was started last 


year for that purpose. 


more 
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A. W. THOMAS, Designing Engineer, reveals 


The Basis on Which 9 Select My 


Here are some points to observe in planning 


sales presentations to designing engineers 


@ IN ANY new design, there are al- 
ways both staple and specialized parts 
to be bought. In almost every case 
there are at least several manufacturers 
that should be able to supply equally 
good parts at equally good prices. 
Which company’s name will actually 
get on the specifications? In all prob- 
ability it will be the one whose sales- 
man has sold us on his company as well 
as on the design and merit of his par- 
ticular product. 

In a recent re-design we rearranged 
the water piping on our smallest con- 
crete mixer. This necessitated a new 
half-inch hydrant valve. Four com- 
panies submitted four samples. They 
all looked alike and each one would 
have served our purpose equally well. 
They varied within a three-cent price 
range. I didn’t know the history of 
the firm that made the first or second 
or third ones, but I did know that the 
fourth one was made by a manufac- 
turer that has been established for 
seventy-five years—a company that 
prides itself on its reputation for reli- 
ability and quality. I may have read 
that somewhere in a trade paper, but 
on second thought, its salesman does 
sell his company to us regularly, and 
systematically, while the other firms 
have never had their salesman call on 
us. We pay a few cents premium 
gladly for the good name and reputa- 
tion of the valve selected. 


Magnetos aren’t as tempermental 
now as they once were, but even the 
best ones let down at awkward mo- 
ments in the field and stop the whole 


job. That doesn’t make the contrac- 
tor feel good, and if he can’t get re- 
pairs in the nearest large town, then 
our reputation suffers as well as that 
of the magneto manufacturer. 
Naturally, we want an accessory 
that has a wide listing of service sta- 
tions for just these emergencies. One 
magneto salesman invariably tells us 
of each new field service that they 
have established. While a strange 
name in a strange town doesn’t mean 
anything to me, this salesman certainly 


Factors Which Influence Product Selection 


sells us on the idea that his company 
has picked the best qualified dealer in 
that locality. That doesn’t make the 
magneto run any better, but it does 
relieve us of one more field worry by 
throwing the responsibility for repairs 
back on an authorized dealer where it 
belongs; and quick, correct repairs 
make for better satisfied concrete 
mixer Customers. 

We buy steel, solid rubber, and 
pneumatic tired road wheels, as well 
as several varieties of spoke hand- 

| 


1. “We buy from companies whose products are designed 
upon sound engineering principles and manufactured 


under cost-saving methods. 


2. “We buy from manufacturers with a background of | 
experience to call upon in making recommendations. | 

3. “We buy from those concerns having facilities to carry 
on research work—in other words, from those who have 


their own proving grounds. 


4, “We specify products of manufacturers who have a repu- | 
tation for honesty, reliability, fair treatment and good | 
| 


service. 


5. “We buy from firms that make our problems their 


problems. 


G. ‘It has been said that a business organization is but the 
lengthening shadow of a man. The salesmen who call on | 
us are certainly the shadows of the firms we deal with. | 

7. “Whom do we buy from? Definitely it is from the manu- | 
facturer whose salesman has sold us on the company he | 


represents.” 
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wheels. At times we have figured on 
making these ourselves, but our regu- 
lar wheel supplier has always been able 
to sit down with us and show us that 
with their specialized equipment they 
can sell wheels to us cheaper than we 
can produce them ourselves, and 
cheaper than we can buy them else- 
where. 

We know that this company makes 
only one product, and that is wheels. 
We know that it can die-form the 
disc, roll any type of rim, and cast 
the spokes integral with the hub. We 
know that it knows wheels and has 
the equipment to produce them. Quite 
often we merely send in a sketch of 
what we want, with the knowledge 
that it has engineers who can design 
the strongest wheel, and a factory that 
can produce it at the lowest cost. We 
later duplicate the drawing for our 
records. We wouldn’t even consider 
another source of supply without giv- 
ing this manufacturer an opportunity 
to quote on any new wheel we require. 


There are at least five companies 
that make leather oil seals retained in 
a stamped case. These seals replace 
the older plain felt ring and are gen- 
erally used on rotating shafts to seal 
anti-friction bearings against foreign 
matter. They are standardized as to 
size, and any one brand will inter- 
change with all the others. We wanted 
to standardize with one company to 


cash in on quantity purchases. 


The best salesman in that line has 
told us that his company makes many 
industrial leather products-——his com- 
petition makes only this one article. 
His firm can select the choice parts of 
each hide for these seals and utilize the 
remainder for less exacting products. 
We know that his seal has three more 
years’ successful background than the 


others. 


This salesman told us also of an im- 
portant tractor manufacturer who had 
adopted the seal exclusively and of 
several large local users W hose tests had 
proved them superior. After verifica- 
tion, we too, standardized on this one 
make. Our requirements for this item, 
while attractive, are small in compari- 
son with the needs of a large tractor 
firm. We cannot afford the time and 
expense of exhaustive tests. The names 
of other large satisfied users help to 
convince us that we are not pioneers 


for an untried product. 


Conversely, an oil salesman recently 


reported the enthusiasm with which a 
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Selling With Model Demonstrators 


@ SELLING by demonstration is one 
of the most successful methods used 
in the industrial field, but where the 
equipment is large the plan has its 
problems, chief of which is to get 
the prospect to go to the plant or 
display room to see the equipment in 
operation. Recognizing this problem 
and further realizing that demonstra- 
tions made in the prospect’s own plant 
are most desirable, G. S. Blakeslee & 
Co., Chicago manufacturers of parts 
washing and degreasing machines, 
proceeded to eliminate the apparent 
handicap by providing its representa- 
tives with working model units. 

The demonstrating model degreaser 
fits into the luggage space of the 
salesman’s car, together with four or 
five gallons of solvent used in the 
machine. The equipment is heated by 
electric heating units, and a cooling 
medium through which flows regular 
city water and is used to control the 
vapors generated in the solvent cham- 
ber in the bottom of the machine. 

The cleaning process, according to 
M. B. Pickett, secretary of the com- 
pany, is revolutionary in that it thor- 
oughly cleans and dries the parts in 
a few seconds. Prospects, naturally, 
are interested in seeing how the ma- 
chine works and what it will do for 
them on their problems immediately 
at hand. Thus, demonstrations are 
easily arranged and receive unusual 
attention. 

The time required for setting up 
the demonstrator and heating the sol- 


local engine manufacturer had adopted 
his extreme pressure lubricant. A 
phone call to that particular plant 
brought back the reply that while they 
had used this oil, it ranked no better 
than several other well-known brands 
and in fact, not quite as good as some. 
Needless to say, a poor reference is 
worse than none—and engineers do 


have to be convinced. 


1. We buy from companies whose 
products are designed upon sound en- 
gineering principles and manufactured 
under cost-saving methods. 

2. We buy from manufacturers 
with a background of experience to 
call upon in making recommendations. 


3. We buy from those concerns 
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Model demonstrator degreaser and supply 
of solution which G. S. Blakeslee & Co., 


salesmen use in selling larger equipment 


vent is only thirty minutes, during 
which time the prospect and salesman 
can make a tour of the plant select- 
ing items to be cleaned. Although 
small in comparison with the full- 
size machine, the model enables them 
to clean enough samples so that they 
can be painted, plated or put through 
the next finishing operation while the 
matter is freshly under consideration 
and attention is at a high point. This 
procedure has been found very effec- 
tive in closing sales without long 


delays. 


having facilities to carry on research 
work—in other words, from those who 
have their own proving grounds. 

4. We specify products of manu- 
facturers who have a reputation for 
honesty, reliability, fair treatment and 
good service. 

5. We buy from firms that make 
our problems their problems. 

6. It has been said that a business 
organization is but the lengthening 
shadow of man. The salesmen who 
call on us are certainly the shadows of 
the firms we deal with. 


- 


7. Whom do we buy from? Defi- 
nitely, it is from the manufacturer 
whose salesman has sold us on the com- 
pany he represents. 
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Select and Reach Your Own Audience in the 
Improvement-Minded Railway Industry 


Never before have the railways been so alive 
to the importance of modern equipment and 
facilities. Never before have comfort, con- 
venience and high-speed service played such 
a great part as it does in modern railroading. 
It is this trend in railway progress, together 
with an improved trend in traffic and earn- 
ings, that points to a greatly increased rail- 
way market—a market that the Railway Age 
estimates should total more than $600,000,- 
000 in 1939 in purchases from manufactur- 
ers alone. Manufacturers, consequently, 
have a real incentive to pursue aggressive 
sales efforts in the railway market . . . efforts 
that are commensurate with the magnitude 
of this important industry. 


In selling to the railway industry, one of the 
most effective means at your command to 
secure widespread railway publicity for your 
products is a vigorous advertising campaign 


Simmons-Boardman Publications 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St.,Chicago Terminal Tower,Cleveland Washington, D.C. 


San Francisco 


ALL A.B.C, - A.B.P. 


Los Angeles 


Seattle 


in one or more of the five Simmons-Board- 
man departmental railway publications. 
These publications will enable you to select 
your own railway audience . . . and to con- 
centrate your sales efforts without waste on 


the particular men you want to reach, 


Each publication is devoted to the interests 


of one of the several branches of railway 
service and each one has a specialized circu- 
lation of railway men with buying power and 
influence. 


Those manufacturers who conduct continu- 
ous advertising campaigns throughout the 
year will reap the greatest benefits from the 
resumption of large-scale railway buying. 
Your well-directed advertisements in one or 
more of the Simmons-Boardman railway pub- 
lications will aid substantially to increase the 
volume of your 1939 railway sales. 
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Is, traditionally, America’s mighty Navy. But that Navy is no 
stronger than its bases, no stronger than the industry which 
builds and supplies it. So, the backbone of defense is metal-working! 


Over A BILLION DOLLARS a year for arma- 
ment during the next five years, more than half 
of it to the Navy! Outside operating costs, 
the bulk of every dollar goes to the metal- 
working industry—for ships, for boilers, for 


tools, for motors, for pumps, and for the infinity 


of other parts and materials in the Navy 
of today. 


For ten years and more, American Machinist 
has been actively championing the modernizing 
of navy yards and of arsenals. It has persist- 
ently advocated educational orders for industry 
and similar essentials for adequate national 
defense. More than a hundred editorial pages 
have described arsenal and navy-yard condi- 
tions and suggested remedies. Copies have 
been sent to Senators, Congressmen, and 
others who should be interested. After all, 
American Machinist has always been the logi- 
cal medium to do this, as spokesman for metal- 
working and for adequate national defense. 


Now that world events have brought these 
problems to the fore, it is American Machinist 
again which raises its voice to point out present 
deficiencies in equipment in Army arsenals, 
Navy yards, and in actual available armament. 
And it is an authoritative voice, proved by the 
dozens of appreciative letters from members of 
Congress and from prominent executives in the 
metal-working industry. They, as do the edi- 
tors of American Machinist, realize the tre- 
mendous importance of fully equipped shore 
bases for the Fleet, of fully equipped arsenals 


for the Army, of a properly prepared metal- 
working industry to back up the first line of 
defense in emergency. 


So, to the factual reports of January 11 and 
February 8, dealing with “For National 
Defense” and “The Arsenals in Action,” 
American Machinist on March 22 adds “Navy 
Yard Needs,” a comprehensive report result- 
ing from a yard-to-yard survey by its editors. 


This March 22 issue will command the 
keenest reading, not only by Navy and Army 
officials but also by metal-working men every- 
where. An advertisement in that issue will be 
a strong stimulus to your selling. 


eT McGRAW-HILL 
| PUBLICATION 


330 W. 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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MACHINERY 


INVESTMENT 


Based on average |938 employment the investment per employee in a plant in etch 
te work and tools material and money with which to operate. amounts te $5597 








THE CUSTOMER'S DOLigy 
— How It Was Spent in igy 
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An additional 2' ,¢ was taken trom customer: soltar 
of former years in order to pay 1938 dwidend 
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Typical spread from Caterpillar Tractor Company's annual report to its 
showing the effective use of charts and some of its customary artistic, 
raphy of Caterpillar equipment in operation. The chart above visya| 
investment per employe and shows how the customer's dollar was spent 






Caterpillar Reports lo Tt Employes 


Pioneer in this phase of public relations improves 
its technique of visualizing the annual report 


1938 activities 
18,000 


@ REPORTING its 
to its 10,000 employes and 
shareholders, Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill., last month released 
its annual report, comprehensively 
told in photographs and sketches as 
well as words and figures. Distribu- 
tion to employes was made along with 
pay checks. 

Caterpillar was one of the pioneers, 
last year, in addressing its annual re- 
port not only to its stockholders, as 
is the regular practice of corpora- 
tions, but also to all employes. (See 
IM, p. 50, March, °38.) 


vation was widely and favorably com- 


The inno- 


mented on, and during the past year 
requests for copies of the report were 
received from scores of businesses all 
over the country, many of which are 
now adopting a similar practice. 

The 1938 report goes several steps 
further than that for 1937, both in 
attractiveness achieved by the liberal 
use of color, and in clarifying an un- 
the operations of a 
New 


drawings have been added to the re- 


derstanding of 
large corporation. charts and 
port to show the facts and figures of 
the balance sheet and profit and loss 
statement in graphic form. 

Pointing to the importance of an 
informed personnel, the report, bear- 
ing the signature of the company’s 
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president, B. C. Heacock, begins with 
the following explanation: 

“We continue the practice adopted 
last year of addressing our annual re- 
port to employes as well as to stock- 
holders, believing that adequate in- 
formation furnished to employes will 
enable them to better understand the 
exists between 


relationship which 


them and this company’s operation 
and between them and this company’s 
customers, and that it may also assist 
them in the fulfillment of their re- 


sponsibilities as informed employes 
and American citizens. 

“Information required by the stock- 
holder as a basis for determining the 
safety of his invested savings and the 
probable income to be derived from 
them, is useful to the employe in his 
the probability 


efforts to ascertain 


of steady employment and_ earn- 


ings, the growth of the industry 
and the possibility of individual ad- 
There is a com- 


stock- 


vancement therein. 
munity of interest between 
holders and employes in all indus- 
trial operations, the success of both 
being dependent upon the amount of 
public approval their industry is able 
to obtain for its product. 

“If it were practicable we might 
very properly report to our custom- 
ers whom we have served, and to the 
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public whom we hope to serve in the 
future, and to the people in the com- 
Own- 


ers of our product may be interested 


munities in which we operate. 


in the progress and financial condi- 
tion of an industry with which they 
spend their money and many people 
in the community in which we operate 
should be materially interested in the 
progress of an industry on whose op- 
erations their own success may part- 
ly depend.” 

Mr. Heacock devoted a special par- 
“Sales 
which he said: 


agraph to Distributors” in 

“It is appropriate that we here rec- 
ognize the fine service rendered dur- 
ing the year by our distributors and 
dealers who, as independent merchants, 
have done so much to increase the sale 
of our products and broaden the field 
of their over the 
world. 

“Our product is marketed almost 
entirely by these merchants and it 


application all 


is on their requirements, which are 
the requirements of their customers, 
the users of our product, that the 
level of our factory production and 
employment depend. 

“When more employment is made 
available to employes, we should bear 
in mind the part our distributor and 
dealer merchants and their custom- 
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ers have contributed in making that 
employment possible. 

“It is a pleasure to acknowledge 
the services rendered to employes and 
stockholders by our distributor and 
dealer organization.” 

Among the many interesting charts 
and graphs in the report is one that 
shows the customer’s dollar (repre- 
sented as a unit of the 1938 sales) 
sliced up into wages and salaries, ma- 
terials purchased, manufacturing ex- 
pense, depreciation, taxes and profits. 
Another chart pictures the invest- 
ment per employe ($5,592) in land, 
buildings and machinery, cash, receiv- 
ables and inventory of material and 
finished products needed to conduct 
business. A third depicts the wide 
distribution of common and preferred 
stock. One of every four stockhold- 
ers is a woman, it is stated. Other 
graphs compare the years from 1925 
in point of employment, wages, num- 
ber of shareholders and sales. (These 
charts and a spread of pages in the 
book are shown on page 34.) 

Sales of the company’s product in 
1938 were $48,246,139.73, a decrease 
of 23.64 per cent compared to 1937. 
Reduced business during the first 
seven months of the year was chiefly 
responsible, as sales for that period 
were thirty-six per cent less than 
those of the same period in 1937, the 
report pointed out. 

“In August, the trend changed and 
sales in September exceeded the pre- 
vious September by 5.16 per cent,” the 
report continues. “This favorable 
trend continued to improve each 
month to the end of the year when 
December sales exceeded the previous 
December sales by 30.14 per cent. 

“The downward trend of sales in 
the first half of 1938 led us to seri- 
ous consideration of the reasons for 
that decline and to the conclusion 
that lower prices might stimulate suf- 
ficient additional volume to maintain 
a good level of employment and still 
return a reasonable profit to the stock- 
holders on their savings invested in 
this company. 

“On June 20, unit sales prices of 
tractors were reduced by amounts 
ranging from $150 to $650 and prices 
of engines were reduced from $175 
to $750 per unit. 

“These price reductions did not 
represent merely an opportunistic 
move of the moment but rather re- 
flected the fundamental thinking and 
policy of the company’s management 
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Here's how Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, is tying-in direct mail with the current 
date sheet on its calendar. The illustration on the calendar is reproduced on the outside 
of the mailing folder and the promotion story on the inside pages is devoted to the type of 
equipment illustrated. When open, folder is | 1x15 inches; it is lithographed in red and black 





—to build ever better products and 
to sell them at reasonable prices.” 
The company’s net profits for 1938 
were 68.18 per cent less than in 1937. 
They amounted to $3,235,709.49, and 
the decrease is attributed to decreased 
sales volume and lower unit selling 
prices, smaller volume of manufac- 
turing operations, higher manufactur- 
ing costs and operating expenses. 


The year marked the entrance of 
Caterpillar into the marine engine 
field. Three sizes were built and a 
fourth has just made its debut at the 
National Motor Boat Show. Other 
new products included the farm Die- 
sel tractor, bringing the total to five 
sizes of Diesel tractors now manu- 
factured. 

A larger, more powerful Auto Pa- 
trol for road construction and main- 
tenance, and a new six-cylinder Die- 
sel engine also were introduced in 
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1938, and another four-cylinder model 
last month, bringing the total to nine 
sizes of Diesel engines ranging from 
thirty-two to 160 horsepower, all de- 
signed for portable or stationary uses, 
the report relates. 

A section of the report that is of 
special interest to stockholders and 
employes alike is that in which are 
related some of the many jobs done 
by Caterpillar products all over the 
world. A picture section shows the 
machine in action in various parts of 
the United States and elsewhere 
throughout the world. The photo- 
graphic reproductions appeared on the 
inside covers and the center four-page 
section which were produced in one 
form by offset, while the rest of the 
twenty-four pages were done by let- 
ter press. The page size was 8'/2x11 
inches; the second color was deep yel- 
low. 
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('THOUT benefit of dictators, five-year 

plans, or any of the other artifices so 
popular in Europe, America has developed 
the most important group of chemical proc- 
ess industries in the world. All this has come 
as a natural concomitant of day-by-day ad- 
vance under the drive of private endeavor. 

\ major portion of our May issue will be 
devoted to this achievement. All of our 
editorial resources will be focused on the 
American Wav of doing business—the happy 
partnership between capital, science and 
engineering. Our editors. propose to describe 
the tremendous progress of the chemical 
process industries under this American way 


of doing business. Economic, industrial and 
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social results and possibilities will alike be 
given consideration. 

This May theme provides a remarkable 
opportunity to tell industry's story to the men 
whose collective endeavors have made it pos- 
sible, and through them to reach America at 
large. No more fitting time for such an edi- 
torial exposition could have been chosen; for 
by the portents that come through the ether 
and the public press, American industry is to 
be given another chance to demonstrate its 
worth in its own functional fashion. 

We believe that no industrial enterprise 
doing business within the territorial confines 
of the United States will want to miss this op- 


portunity to appear side by side with the edi- 





lay! 


torial pages that present the advantages and 
achievements of the American Way. There 
will be no special advertising section. All of 
our regular advertisers, and all others who be- 
lieve that the American Way is best, are in- 
vited to’ put themselves on record that they 
remain in business and offer worthy products 
to America through American industry be- 
cause they believe the American Way is best. 

Advertising forms for this issue close April 
15. For further information, communicate 


with any of the offices listed below. 


INDUSTRIAL and 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MESS INDUSTRIES a | () 
& fe Co 


% ROY McDONALD... 580 Market Street ...SAN FRANCISCO 
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Cooperation Between 
Advertiser and Publisher 
@ IN APPLYING a business publication to a 


marketing problem the same cooperation should 
exist between the advertising executive and the 
representative as in the case of a plant superin- 
tendent conferring with a sales engineer in 
selecting a piece of manufacturing equipment. 
In each instance best results will follow only if 
the proper instrument is selected on the basis 
of full understanding of the job to be done: 


Along this line of thought, therefore, the 
publisher’s representative should be thoroughly 
schooled in the buying practices and peculiari- 
ties of the industries served by his magazine so 
that he is capable of intelligently discussing his 
prospect’s marketing problem with regard to 
the assistance his medium can render in its solu- 
tion. This means more than the mere quotation 
of circulation figures, or their breakdown. It 
calls for a knowledge of the industry’s potential 
buying capacity of the product to be advertised; 
its probable current purchases; and any imme- 
diate trends likely to stimulate its consumption 
of the product, which would also enable the 
advertiser to key his copy in tune with prevail- 
ing buying thought. Thus, the publication rep- 
resentative, within reasonable limitations, should 
be a marketing counselor for the field he serves. 


On the other hand, the advertising manager 
should have sufficient confidence in the publica- 
tion men calling on him (and in their integrity, 
if it should be mentioned) to lay his problems 
wide open before them for discussion as to how, 
specifically, the business paper can be used most 
effectively in the promotional program being 
planned. And at this point the advertising man 
must realize that unless the representative is 
made acquainted with the full facts he cannot 
render his most valuable service in this respect. 
Such cooperation, of course, can only be possible 
when a true state of confidence exists. 


Perhaps nothing would serve better to empha- 
size the sincerity of the publication representa- 
tive than his suggestion that direct mail be used 
to merchandise the publication advertising and 
that it be backed up with proper catalogs, buy- 
ing literature, and other sales promotion. And 
the advertising manager should realize that the 
recommendations of the publication man can- 
not be most effective unless they do receive this 
ample support. 
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Product Research 
for Business Papers 


@ IN THE industrial marketing field a great 
deal of attention has been directed recently to 
product research and the subject has occupied 
considerable space in the reader pages of business 
papers. That the publishers believe in what they 
preach has been demonstrated most noticeably 
in the great improvement made in many of their 
publications during the last few years. And to 
encourage a continuation and further activity 
in this direction, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING estab- 
lished annual awards last year for editorial 
achievement of business papers, including the 
physical appearance as well as the editorial 
content. 

A magazine is as much a product as a machine 
and basically can be the subject of product 
research equally as well. Recognizing this, and 
practicing what it preaches, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, world’s largest business 
paper publisher, is carrying on a continuous 
research program under the direction of R. O. 
Eastman, pioneer market research expert. This 
work progresses quietly and shows itself only 
with the execution of recommendations for 
changes in a publication’s editorial service or its 
physical appearance following intensive field 
research. 

In making the field surveys the operators 
direct their inquiries to find out how much the 
reader expects to get out of each issue of a paper 
in material of direct value and interest to him; 
what readers want in the publication which they 
are not receiving; what types of articles are of 
increasing interest and which are becoming less 
interesting; how much human interest is desir- 
able in the text and how technical an article may 
be and still hold the interest of readers; how 
much time the average reader can devote to fol- 
lowing the publication; and many other related 
points. 

McGraw-Hill is to be commended for this 
broad-visioned activity. Not only will it return 
tangible benefits to its sponsor but also con- 
tribute materially to the business publishing 
industry as a whole in creating a better under- 
standing between readers and publishers in gen- 
eral. Industrial advertisers should appreciate the 
activity as an expression of cooperation on the 
part of a publisher to make its product more 
acceptable to the market and thus more effective 
as an advertising medium. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


ANNOUNCES THE 


Second Aunual Editorial Hwards 
for Business Papers 


HE second annual competition for editorial awards for business papers con- 

tinues the contest inaugurated last year by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for the 
purpose of providing recognition for editors of business papers who do outstand- 
ing work in creating interesting and helpful editorial material for their readers 
and render special constructive service for the industries they serve. The compe- 
tition is open to all business papers and entries may be made in the following 
classifications: 


| For the best series of articles or editorials, or general edi- 
* torial campaign around a definite objective. 
This may be a series running over a period of time or combined as related articles 
in one issue. 
2 For the best single article or editorial pertinent to the ad- 
= vancement and welfare of the field served by the paper. 
This may be a technical article, or an article or editorial treating a problem confronting 
the industry and suggesting a solution. 
3 For the best pictorial reporting job, either of a news nature 
«or that of telling a story exclusively with pictures and 
captions. 
This classification is established to stimulate greater use in business papers of this 


technique popularized by picture magazines in the general field. 


4. For the best public relations editorial program. 
a= This may be one or more articles or specific editorial program designed either as an 


industrial relations job for the industry served by the publication, or to encourage and 
supply useful material and ideas for business paper readers to use in their own public 
relations work. 


cS For the greatest improvement in typography, format and 
« general appearance with regard to functional design and 
appropriateness to the editorial services rendered. 


Recognition of refinements in publications of established quality appearance will be 
given in the honorable mentions. 


All entries must be submitted on or before Aug. 1, 1939, National Industrial Advertisers Association; H. H. Simmons, 





and be accompanied by proof of results or reaction to the 
material submitted. The competition is open to all busi- 
ness papers published in the United States and all foreign 
countries. One first award and two honorable mentions 
will be made in each division. Material entered must have 
appeared within the twelve months preceding Aug. 1, 1939, 
closing date of the contest. 

The Jury of Awards for this year’s competition comprises: 


Francis O. Wyse, advertising manager, Bucyrus-Erie Com- 
pany, South Milwaukee, Wis., and past president of the 


advertising manager, Crane Co., and president of the En- 
gineering Advertisers Association; Wallace Meyer, vice- 
president, Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc.; W. H. 
Evans, president, Evans Associates, Inc; and Otto M. 
Forkert, in charge of design and layout, Cuneo Press, Inc., 
all of Chicago. 


Announcement of the awards and presentation of the 
trophies will be made at the New York Conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association to be held 
Sept. 20-22. 


For further information address Contest Secretary 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 
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@ DESIGNED to capitalize on buyer 
satisfaction as a selling aid and to 
humanize an otherwise prosaic piece 
of advertising literature, The Austin- 
Western Road Machinery Company, 
Aurora, Ill., injected two characters 
into its 1939 general catalog which 
carry the reader from the front cover 
through the book and “out the back 
door” with an unusual atmosphere of 
friendliness and interest. 

The thought in back of this new 
| handling and its purpose were related 
to the company’s distributors in a 
from R. G. 


sistant advertising manager, which ac- 


memorandum Lund, as- 





companied the initial distribution in 
ample time for the Road Show at 
San Francisco, March 7-10. The let- 
ter read as follows: ‘ 

| “When John Brown buys a ma- 
chine—likes it and is thoroughly sat- 
istied—what HE TELLS a prospective 
buyer carries weight . . . Every sales- 


man boosts the product he sells (and 


| 
| Typical pages from the new Austin-Western catalog showing 
the unusual human interest treatment of _ illustrations 
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Explains Catalog to Distributors 


the buyer knows it), but when an 
actual user backs up the salesman’s 
story—the buyer is an easier man to 
sell. 

“We tried to capitalize on this fact 
as we organized the strategy and laid 
out the pages for the 1939 General 
Catalog—and we also wanted to “hu- 


the book and make it more 


interesting. 


manize”’ 


“To accomplish this, we simplified 
the text, used dominant headings, and 
chose pictures that capture the atten- 
tion and sustain interest throughout 


the book. 
“The 


a dual 


pictures of old equipment 
They tell the 
Austin-West- 
old established 


company and that its products have 


have purpose. 
reader indirectly that 
ern is a reliable and 
always led the field in performance. 
In addition, they draw a fascinating 
comparison with machines of today; 
remind him of the progress that has 
been made; and unconsciously prompt 
him to look over the entire book. 

“When he reaches the last page, he 
will see your name and address, im- 
printed on the gray background to 
simulate an office window, and inside 
he will find a convenient reply card 
bearing your name and address 
We feel this book is going to pay its 
way and really produce 
“THE AUSTIN-WESTERN 
MACHINERY CO. 

“By R.-G. Lunp, Asst. Adv. Mgr. 

“"T. as 


ing lists and mailing schedule so we 


ROAD 


Have you sent in your mail- 


can release it to your territory?” 


The catalog consists of twenty- 
8! xl l 
inches in size, printed on enamel stock 


Illustrations 


four pages with self-cover, 


in black and olive green. 
of equipment are photographic repro- 
ductions with applications shown in 
a manner to simulate snap shop prints. 


Pioneer equipment and methods are 


pictured in pen sketches. 


Tyson Directs Scale Advertising 


O. S. Tyson & Company, Inc., New 
York, will direct advertising for Richard- 
son Scale Company, Clifton, N. J., man- 
ufacturers of automatic weighing machin- 
ery. Plans are to use business papers and 
direct mail 


Distelhorst Changes 


Stuart D. Distelhorst has resigned as 
technical editor of Air Conditioning © Oil 
Heat, New York, to join the sales promo- 
tion staff of Cochrane Corporation, Phila- 
delphia 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


Building Catalogs 


make the catalog easy to read. De- 
fective eyesight and poor lighting are 
general. 

6. Use graphic aids—charts, tables, 
pictographs, drawings, photographs, 
etc..—which will make the catalog 
easy to comprehend. Quick under- 
standing promotes buying. 

How closely these standards fit the 
indicated in the 
A ques- 


buyers’ needs was 
study referred to before. 
tionnaire was sent to users of Sweet's 
Catalog File, other 
things, that they cite specific exam- 
ples of catalogs in Sweet’s which best 


asking, among 


satisfied their information needs. Of 
those mentioned most frequently, all 
did not show strict compliance with 
all six rules, but they all followed the 
general outline, with particular em- 
phasis on various important factors. 

For example: Nearly every cata- 
log chosen by the users was outstand- 
ing as to the second point in the sum- 
mary given above—the inclusion of 
information. Ex- 


sufficient detailed 


cept in a few instances, they also 
checked on the first and third points, 
although in these particulars, some 
were much more effective than others. 
As to format, typography was prob- 


ably the weakest spot, more from the 


standpoint of small type, closely 
spaced, than from arrangement. In 
most cases, organization of content 


was well up to standard, and use of 
visual aids to understanding, such as 
charts, pictures, and tables, was very 
general. 

Examples of some of these points are 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 


tion on page 18. 


To Discuss Paint Distribution 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
wholesale division of the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association, Inc., 
will be held in Chicago March 31 and 
April 1. A program of special interest to 
all factors involved in distribution of paint 
products is being prepared. 


Crockett Changes Work 


John E. Crockett, formerly assistant di- 
rector of advertising, Stewart-Warner Cor- 
poration, Chicago, has been promoted to 
sales promotion manager for Stewart- 
Warner accessories. 


Stark Buys for Ohio 


Charles J. Stark, former president, Pen- 
ton Publishing Company, Cleveland, has 
been appointed purchasing agent for the 
state of Ohio. 





The Symbol of The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
stands for honest, known paid circulation + straight- 
forward business methods + and editorial standards 


that insure reader interest. These are the things that 


make A-B-P- publications valuable advertising media. 
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Music for a House Organ 

Such a lacing we took in the “Let- 
ters” department of IM’s January 
issue over our criticism of the Louis 
Allis house organ that we think we’d 
better devote a little time here and 
now to what we consider a good house 
organ to be and why. 

We're going to stick, however, only 
to those house organs which appear in 
publication space, and we're going to 
eliminate right off the bat any talk 
about the “Solvent News” which got 
its due (several paragraphs of praise) 
in a recent issue. (See IM, p. 32, 
Dec. ’38.) 

We hold that a house organ should 
be nothing more nor less than a news- 
paper containing information on re- 
cent developments concerning (a) 
your industry, (b) your own com- 
pany, service and products. As such, 
it can be a catch-all for all the little 
items that you otherwise have no 
means of collecting and circulating. If 
you also have means of regularly ob- 
taining (many house organs fail even 
before they start) interesting infor- 
mation, you can build it a faithful 
following. 

Your material does not have to be 
“human interest,” so long as it is truly 
informative. Turbo-Mixer Corpora- 
tion frankly states at the end of 
“Turbo - Topics”: “The preceding 
items have been selected for their va- 
riety, rather than as unusual examples 
of achievements by Turbo equip- 
ment.” 

“Turbo-Topics,” for an unillus- 
trated page, is well set up. The name 
is splashed across the top of the page 
in a rememberable brush-like script; 
below it you read: “Incidents in the 
work of chemical engineers on the 
technical staff of the Turbo-Mixer 
Corporation, 247 Park Avenue, New 
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Incidents in the work of chemical engineers on the techmcal staf 
of the Turbo-Mizer Corporation, 7 Park Avenue, New Y ork. 





UNUSUAL TANK 
SHAPES 


The bor:zomtal sul type of tank presen ue 
favorable factors tor eaform raped mung of 


amet: and shape of burtom =n one imetalla 
ton, Turbos are being weed in tanks 10 ft 
diamerer by #0 ft hong for preparanoa of 
di fic elt oni Dhend Comtarming less than one per 
cemt of certasm components and producing & 
emtorm mm xtere oa bes than s half howr 


HEAT EXCHANGE AND 
TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


In many adestres beating cooling of mam 
tarmimg temperature constant edn sarrow 
heme of a beech 1s emential mo the operation 
Turbo ecton, combinrng uasform mang of 
eanre tank conten with high velocity cur 
ream directed ower heat exchange surfaces, 
results on high heat exchange coeffic ent and 
provides raped and (lose control of tempers 
mare varrenon A large diiilery vung Turbos 
om yeast culture tanks reports maatensace of 
temperature variatron within one hall degree 
Febrenhe:: 


CONTINUOUS 
BLENDING 


Whee sephelt and cutback or two or more 
lube ots of widety different viecomnes are wm 
be Blended comnasousiy s nagle (onnawres 


Terbo Miner requires very little holding mem 
aad consequently very litte space to produce 
an absolutely unitorm biesd aly one tenth 
or less as much back pressure 1s developed ia 
the Turbo-Mixer as im the pipe elbows or 
orice columa required tor the same blending, 
This 1s directly translated into power savings 


CONTROLLED 

RECIRCULATION 
fa dispersing hard-to-wet powders or low 
Brevity bquids from the surface into a liquid 
Body ot «2 eswally secewary to wee a draft tebe 
or the ewirl created im the tank to draw the 
maternal in from the surtace The draft tube 
limits the tank to one volume, the wwirl re 
quires excess. ¢ freeboard, and neither gives 
rapid distribution throughout the mass Con 
trolled circulation in a Turbo-Mixer grves 
good surface induction followed by smmed: 
ete distribution throughout the entire taak 
The preceding stems have been selected 
for thew vanety, rather than as wnuswal 
examples of achievements by Turbo 
equipment. A set of data bulletins may 
be had on applicanon. The techncal 
staff of the Turbo-Mixer Corporation 1s 
available for consultanon and 1s always 
ready to study new problems or to apply 
thew long and specialized experience to 
old ones. Our background of gears de- 
voted to solmag the more dficel: prob 
tems in the mixing of liquids with 
hqusds, solsds, and/or gases 11 avarlable 
fo row 














York.” (There is no signature at the 
bottom. ) 

The large-size type is broken into 
several sections—the “incidents” and 
the wind-up paragraph starting as 
quoted above. Headlines are by no 
means “stoppers,” but they are far 
from flat—their purpose is not to in- 
trigue, but to guide. A recent page 
carries such headlines as “Unusual 
Tank Shapes,” “Heat Exchange and 
Temperature Control,” “Continuous 
Blending.” You know what you’re 
getting into and you can stay out if 
you like. Under the first heading 
quoted, is this typical copy: 


The horizontal still type of tank pre- 
sents unfavorable factors for uniform rapid 
mixing of contents due to unusual ratio of 
length to diameter and shape of bottom. 
In one installation, Turbos are being used 
in tanks 10 ft. diameter by 40 ft. long 
for preparation of different oil blend con- 
taining less than one per cent of certain 
components and producing a uniform mix- 
ture in less than a half hour. 


Not brilliant, but sensibly and 
honestly done. The good work of 





“Dependability” In and Out Again 


Gordon MacLean, James F. 
Olsen, and Emerson J. Lyons, 
three chemical engineers. 


The “Morris Hydraulic Column” 
(Morris Machine Works) is more in- 
clined to wit and surprise, the editor 
being fond of such cutenesses as “A 
valentine to the only pump superior 
to a Morris,” “+ & XK ...”, “Han- 
dling slurry without worry.” Unfor- 
tunately, we were sufficiently piqued 
to read on—we did want to know 
what pump Morris would admit is su- 
perior, what the arithmetical symbols 
meant, and if the copy under the third 
example also rhymed. What we found 
out illustrates the value of the infor- 
mation you get out of Morris news 
material. The pump that got the val- 
entine is the human heart (“over 130,- 
000,000 installations in the United 
States alone”) . . . the mathematics 
merely indicated that “after trying 
one Morris Centrifugal Pump, plant 
engineers come back to Morris when 
they need more” . . . and the slurry 
flurry didn’t turn out to be anything 
at all. A year or two ago we had 
nicer things to say about the Morris 
Hydraulic Column (see IM, p. 31, 
Sept. °37) . .. cam it be that there 
isn’t enthusiasm enough to dig up bet- 
ter news than that cold hash? 

The “Copper Alloy Bulletin”—also 
mentioned here in times past—is dis- 
tinctly on the serious side, and suffers 
somewhat by it, too, since it is written 
drearily by a heavy pen: “Copper and 
copper-base alloys, distinguished by 
their naturally colorful appearance, 
have been used in large quantities in 
recent years in the manufacture of 
giftware, utensils, and a long line of 
ornamental accessories. The public’s 
greater acquaintance with and accept- 
ance for these metals offers an inter- 
esting ‘marked opportunity’ to the 
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NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 


A sample of 140 new pow- 
er projects announced in 
POWER’S March issue. 


INDIANA 
Gary Sanitary Board take bids to April 11 
for three motor-driven pumping stations— 
sewage-treatment plant. Cost—$210,000. 


IOWA 
Board of Education, Mason City, central 
heating plant new junior high school. Cost 


—$300,000. 

KANSAS 
Board of Education, Hoisington, central 
heating plant new high school. Cost— 
$300,000. Brinkman & Hagan, Emporia, 


architects. 

KENTUCKY 
Newport plans early financing $100,000 for 
additional pumping station. 


LOUISIANA 
$750,000 air conditioning system for Dept. 
of Agriculture regional research laboratory 
at New Orleans. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Housing Authority plans central 
heating plant for new housing project. 
About $2,000,000 for entire project. 


MICHIGAN 
Divco-Twin Truck Co., Detroit, plans new 
works, three one-story buildings. Cost— 
$250,000, including boiler plant and gen- 
eral machinery. 


MINNESOTA 
Madison will award contracts soon for ex- 
pansion municipal power plant—diesel gen- 
erator, boiler, coal and ash handling equip- 
ment. Cost—$180,000. 


NEW JERSEY 
Agar Mfg. Corp., Whippany, plans boiler 
house for box-manufacturing plant near 
Kansas City. Cost—over $125,000. 
NEW MEXICO 
Tucumcari has completed financing for new 
municipal electric plant. Cost—$400,000. 
NEW YORK 
Crucible Steel Co., Syracuse, considering 
addition to local plant. Cost—$750,000. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Marion Ridge Hosiery Miils, Marion, will 
build new boiler house. Cost—over $60,000. 
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IMMEDIATE REWARDS 


for aggressive power- 
equipment selling efforts 


“Lem month and every month the power field 
is active. 


It is forced to be. The growing needs of a grow- 
ing nation demand more and ever more power. 
Maintenance never ceases. Half the country’s 
power equipment is obsolete, and more obsoles- 
cence is created by new developments faster 
than modern equipment is added. 


A MARKET FOR YOU —huge and constantly 
fertile. 


A DEPENDABLE MARKET where consistent ad- 
vertising pays you in immediate and cumulative 
sales. 


A PROFITABLE MARKET commercially accessi- 
ble through POWER’S readers since 1884. 
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COPPER ALLOY BULLETIN Des Seems 
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"—oh, deadly stuff. This was 
quoted from an insertion dated almost 
1 year ago—but February’s installment 
was no livelier: “Recent developments 

brass mill equipment and methods 
enable the brass manufacturer to pro- 
duce metal of higher quality and uni- 
formity, which are reflected in the 
brass fabricator’s plant in faster, more 
eficient working and in lower buffing 
and finishing costs.” Your mouth 
goes dry as you read 


Armstrong Machine Works’ 


Trap News” is really news—newspaper 


“Steam 


“action” headlines, and even 
1 comic strip. “Welch Grape Juice 
Kettle Sets New High Speed Heating 
Mark” caps the lead story. Subhead 
says, “Trap Figures in 42% Speed In- 


format, 


crease,” and copy starts off with a 
bang: “A jacketed kettle under the 
banner of the Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany recently startled speed enthu- 
siasts by cutting its heating time 42% 
in a trial run at Westfield, N. Y. It 
was a photo finish with experienced 
timers clocking the contestant every 
Next door to the 


b londe 


bottoms up i glass of 


degree ot the way.” 
lead paragraph is tempting 
ready to 
W elch’s. 

“Trapper Joe” 
“Trapshots,” that doesn’t 


runs a column of 


comments, 


get too far afield from steam traps. 
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reoccssias 
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improves the character 
of tap water’ 


There’s a question box which always 
answers by referring to page so-and-so 
in a certain Armstrong catalog. And 
“Prof. Crackpot,” star of the strip, 
never forgets he’s hired to sell Arm- 
strong Traps. 

We especially like the character of 
the news items. Hoar frost forming 
in the supply line from the city gas 
main caused a company the trouble of 
pouring in alcohol to clear the line— 
until a drip leg was installed and a 
small Armstrong trap, thus saving 
$35.00 a year on alcohol. 

Editor of this bright, smart- 
selling house organ is J. R. Arm- 
strong, Russell T. Gray, Inc., 
Chicago agency. 

Of course, the more technical your 
source material, the less chance you 
York Daily News 


(which devoted its entire front page 


have to ape the Neu 


following a rich girl’s coming-out par- 
ty to the words “BOW’S WOW!”). 
But “Getting the Most from Wind- 
ing” (Universal Winding Com pany) 
presents information of a most tech- 
nic-al nature in a way that is truly 
helpful. A recent issue describes the 
problem of oil leaks in one class of its 
machines, shows a section of the ma- 


chine pulled apart, points out the 


] 


praces W here leaks are most likely to 


occur, analyzes the causes and offers 
suggestions for eliminating the trouble. 
Another item in the same issue de- 
scribes the cause of twist disturbance 
as yarn is being transferred from one 
form of container to another and 
shows how twist can be removed 
rather than added. Neither item sells 
Universal equipment, but the more 
efhcient operation of Universal Wind- 
ers resulting from “Getting the Most 
from Winding” means a strengthening 
of the relationship between manufac- 
turer and customer. Ralph Chis- 
holm, in charge of Universal 
Winding Company advertising, 
gets credit for this series. 

The Seneca Falls Machine Company 
turns a neat trick with its “Machine 
of the Month”—devoting its entire 
page to news about a single spot- 
lighted machine. Example: “Auto- 


curre raree 


a_i 


REEVES- 


matically - Loaded Low - Swing Imp 
Handles Various Length and Diameter 
Bushings.” But a house organ isn’t 
just a matter of putting a newspaper- 
like masthead on top of any old hunk 
of ad copy. ‘New Britain News” (The 
New Britain Machine Company) is 
just that. 

Here are a few house-organ type 
campaigns for you to watch. You'll 
find that their success is due to being 
consistently newsy and consistentl) 
helpful. You want the reader to greet 
your house organ—going to it with 
the expectation of finding something 
valuable. 

“Doc Steelstrap’s Bulletin” (Acme 
Steel Com pany) 

“Chicago Faucet News” 
cago Faucet Company). 

“Photo News—Valve Values” (The 
Edward Valve & Mfg. Company) 

“The Birdmen’s Perch” (Gulf Oil 
Company, Aviation Products )—men- 
this depart- 


(The Chi- 


tioned several times by 
ment. 
“What’s New in Variable Speed 


Control” (Reeves Pulley Company). 


Are the Copy Chasers 
Getting Soft? 

Either that, or you folks 
” on the ball. 


are begin- 
ning to put a little “fast 
Because we came upon a whole bunch 


(Continued on page 50) 
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| Advertising carried in HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
is read by: 


1. Consulting engineers who plan 
both comfort and process air 
conditioning and write speci- 

fications. 


2. Engineers in industry who plan 
and carry through all types of 
air conditioning projects for 
their own companies. 


3. Contractors who have special- 
ized knowledge and shop facilities 
necessary for making air condition- 
ing installations. 

















4. Engineers in commercial and public 
buildings who supervise operation 
| of air conditioning systems. 



















These readers, taken as a group, are 
i! the KEY MEN in this industrial, com- 
mercial and large building field. They 
purchase-control an entire market! 
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And this same group are the KEY MEN 
when it comes to straight heating and 
large scale piping, since these jobs are 
closely allied to large building air con- 
ditioning. 

When you advertise in HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING, you 
build acceptance for your products at the 
time when systems are planned and speti- 
fications written—when purchases at 
made—and during year-in and year-oUt 
operation when additional equipment may 
be required or replacements necessary. 


TOP PLACE on your advertisim 
program belongs to HEATING, PIP- 
ING & AIR CONDITIONING—' 
you make any product for air condi- 
tioning, heating, or piping jobs ™ 
factories, mills, offices, stores, thet 
tres, schools, hospitals, etc. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY a 
note the scope of editorial content, 
and that the publication include 
each month the Journal of th 
American Society of Heating & Ve 
tilating Engineers. 
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2djAir Conditioning Market You Must Have A 
STRONG DEALER ORGANIZATION — You Must 


Sell the Reader Audience of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN is of great 
interest to one type of reader—the 
warm air heating dealer-contractor, 


who has developed his selling and 


shop facilities to where he now han- 
dles residential air conditioning and 
small commercial cooling installa- 
tions (up to 10 tons). 


In fact, for these progressive dealer- 
contractors, AMERICAN ARTISAN 
is practically a business “bible,” 
since in this publication they receive 
a continual flow of the latest and 
mest authoritative information on such 
vital subjects as air distribution, humidi- 
fication, cleaning, cooling, automatic con- 
trols, automatic firing devices, duct fab- 


etc., as applied in residential work. 


Further evidence that AMERICAN 
ARTISAN ranks “tops” with the warm 
air heating dealer-contractors responsi- 
ble for most home conditioning jobs is 
revealed by two facts: 


1. Research shows that AMERICAN 
ARTISAN readers handle the bulk 
of ALL residential air conditioning.* 











2. Reader survey made recently by 
recognized market analysts shows 
the publication to be better than a 
4 to 1 favorite among these AC- 
TIVE dealer-contractors. 










To successfully sell any product in the 
residential air conditioning and small 
commercial cooling market, requires a 
STRONG DEALER ORGANIZATION. 













And your organization MUST BE re- 
cruited and retained from among this 
group of warm air heating dealer-contrac- 
tors, for this is the ONE dealer group 
that is really getting the business. 











Thus AMERICAN ARTISAN be- 
comes a “natural” for TOP PLACE 
on your advertising program. It is 
the paper which goes monthly to the 
VERY men you must line upin favor 
of your products and service. Shall 
we contact you, or your agency? 

























*Therefore the most active market for tools 












and machines to fabricate the tremendous 








volume of sheet metal ducts. etc. 
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{CONTINUED FROM PaGE 46] 
of crackerjack ads this past month. 

Only a half-page, but the Koppers 
Company copywriter and visualizer 
packed plenty into a crisp combina- 
ment of “Economy to Pressure-Treat- 
ed Timber.” This is an “informa- 
tion” type of advertisement, and note 
how the story builds up in A-B-C 
style: “Timber has always been the 
ideal material for many forms of con- 
struction, and pressure treatment has 


. . The de- 


velopment of timber connectors pro- 


added permanence to it. . 


vides a simple and inexpensive means 
of increasing the strength of wood 
joints from two to five times over any 
previous method of framing timbers. 
. . . The connectors distribute stresses 
at the joints, spread loads over the en- 
tire area of jointed members. .. . Be- 
cause joints are thus as strong as the 
clear timber itself, wood structures 
can be built to do two or three times 
the work formerly done.” Our dots 
take the place of sketches which show 
the connectors and how they work. 


We like our sensational case studies 
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8000 
TESTIMONIALS 


SINCE JAN. 1st 


All of them in terms of CASH, the most sincere 
kind of testimonial.—The kind that other purchasing 
guides rarely, if ever, get. 


Since January Ist more than 8000 of the more impor- 
tant organizations, industrial and mercantile, have ordered 
Thomas’ Register at regular subscription rates—thus tes- 
tifying to their preference and exclusive use. 


(Total annual circulation exceeds 10,000) 


THE BUYERS MASTER KEY 


= 70 ALL Sees 
_ AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY | 


29th Edition 
4600 Pages, 9x I4 
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Paid Circulation—A.B.C. Member 


FOR YOUR ADVERTISING—No matter what your prod- 
the most important buyers thereof consult the 
Register throughout the year to find where to buy it.— 
Your advertising therein would often contact the right 
man at the right time—at lower cost than through any 


REFERENCES—Ask any of the 3169 advertisers who are using space 
in the 1939 edition.—Most of them use "Keys," and know what they 


get. THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


Initial Subscription, $15.00 
Renewal, $10.00 
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6 YEAR REPAIR BILL 


FOR 119 LO-MAINTENANCE MOTORS 
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well-verified. Allis-Chalmers backs up 
its swell headline “8'% Year Repair 
Bill for 119 Lo-Maintenance Motors 
$000.00!” with solid fact—compiete 
details, picture of the installation and 
testimonial from the customer over 
his own name. You can’t have missed 
Allis-Chalmers 
fact, it has guided some other indus- 


this new series—in 
trial advertisers into the slam-bang 
technique—so we won’t waste Mr. 
McGraw’s space describing it to you. 
However’ you'll be interested to 
know that the man in charge of 
exercising Allis-Chalmers’ new- 
found vigor is George J. Callos. 

General Electric backs up its own 
unbeatable headline, “Here’s a New, 
Easy Way to Improve Your Lighting 
at Materially Lower Cost,” with full 
explanation, including two wiring dia- 
grams __ labeled “Here 
was the old method—assume cost as 
100%,” and “Here’s the new, low- 
cost method—60% cost of old meth- 
od.” Too many startling case studies 


respectively: 


are suspected merely because there’s 
no evidence given that they are any- 
thing more than the advertiser’s wish- 
ful imagining. 

Just as G-E’s headline is simple, yet 
effectively inviting, so is the one Spen- 
cer Thermostat Company put at the 
top of a half-page which also shows 
an explanatory diagram: “Simple Way 
Burnouts in Fractional 
A simple way 


to Prevent 
Horsepower Motors.” 
to flag the attention of the reader who 
may be having that particular prob- 


lem. 


If an advertisement can be consid- 
ered to have done its job well by mere- 
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A CLUE TO EXTRA PROFITS 





this yeas take your ship- 
ping box inventory this 
wey and let a Gaylord 
trained spectalist help yeu 











4. HOW MANY 





2. now MUCH 
5. HOW OFTEN 


4. HOW much 


5s. WHAT 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
Generel Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


ly starting a train of constructive 
thought, we'd say OK to a suggestion 
offered by Gaylord Container Cor pora- 
tion: “This year, take your shipping 
box inventory this way... and let a 
Gaylord trained specialist help you.” 
Five questions the reader is supposed 
to ask himself: 

‘How many damage claims could 
we avoid with a safer container? 

“How much could we save with a 
faster, easier-packing container? 

“How often are our customers an- 
noyed by receiving shipments just 
‘slightly’ damaged? 

“How much could the advertising 
value of our containers be in- 
creased? 

“What is the appearance of our con- 
tainers on arrival? Do they cre- 
ate a welcome for our products? 
Lend prestige to our company?” 

No selling of Gaylord Boxes—no 

room, in fact—but a smart ad, we 
think. Incidentally, our tear-sheet did 
not come out of a packaging or ship- 
The fact that it ap- 
peared in Textile 
World shows that Gaylord was def- 


ping magazine. 


magazine like 


initely attempting no more than to 
start a train of thought in the minds 
of some men to whom boxes are not 
ordinarily an important — subject. 
Smart tactics, Gaylord (and par- 
ticularly Merle R. Fuller, Gard- 
ner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis); we feel sure some of 
your salesmen will get the oppor- 
tunity to do the selling you 
didn’t have room for. 
\ttention-getter for Phillips Re- 
cessed Head Screws: cartoon of a man 


ber ing over a lawnmower, labeled 
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“Picture of a Man Slashing His Plant’s 
Assembly Costs 50%.” Again, full ex- 
planation in the form of four pictures 
under the caption, “Now You Can 
See Why Assembly Men Turn Out 
Faster, Better Work.” 

A new B. F. Goodrich Company ad 
departs from the often-quoted case 
study campaign with a hard-selling 
page headed “6 Reasons Why Good- 
rich V-Belts Last Longer, Save You 
Money and Times.” And please note 
that none of the six points is con- 


cerned with “age of the company,” 


“engineering experience” or the rest 
of the old eyewash that almost every- 
body can claim and does. Just to show 
you what six real reasons can be, here 
they are, condensed by us: 

1. Matched sets—belts of same 
length measured under operating 
fension, 

2. Straight-side construction. 

3. Rubber compound runs 25‘ 
cooler than old-type belts. 

4. Built of cords made to special 
Goodrich design. 


§. Covered with rubber-impreg- 
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$85 a month. 
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461 Eighth Ave. 





WHERE 51,448 ACTIVE 
MEN IN THE LARGER PLANTS IN ALL INDUS.- 
TRIES LOOK FOR THEIR OPERATING NEEDS 


PLANT OPERATING 


Result of this exclusive “LOOKING FOR” 
reader usage is results for advertisers from 
standard units of space costing only $79 to 





More coverage and more advertising action 
than offered by any other publication of 


PROOF? More than 375 advertisers for 


DETAILS? Write for “THE IEN PLAN.” 
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nated two-ply fabric—cut on 
the bias. 
6. Made with Age-Rite, a com- 
aging 
qualities as much as 200%. 


pound which improves 

We can’t make up our minds about 
the new Jones ¢& Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration series. The awkward-appear- 
ing layouts, homely illustrations, open 
type set-up always stop us, but when 
we get through the copy, we haven’t 
read anything different from what we 
imagine would be true of any steel 
company. (This company’s advertis- 
ing is said to be a product of the 
& Townsend 


haven’t time to check on this one.) 


Townsend plan—we 

“Interesting Uses of Alkalies” seems 
to us to be a more interesting topic 
for a series than the historical scenes 
Columbia Alkali has been running for 
so long. “How the Pretzel Gets Its 
Shine” is the first, and we read it— 


the first Columbia Alkali copy we 
ever read. 


Saving a 3-Cent Stamp 


Mr. Charles McDonough, Combus- 
tion Engineering Corporation (and 
anybody who wants to read over his 
shoulder): Thanks for your very con- 
structive letter (see IM, p. 54, Feb. 
39), 
industrial 


We do agree that much good 
advertising is purposely 
written in plain, straightforward style 
by persons who are equipped with the 
talent to do the job with an advanced 
We didn’t have 


those few in mind—we were thinking 


degree of technique. 


of (A) the agency men who feel they 
must “make it look hard” to the client, 
and (B) the advertisers who write 
their own copy and are a little too 
conscious of the remembrance of some 
pretty nice literature they wrote to 
the girls at the seminary back in 
aughty-aught. 

We agree, too, that it’s a good idea 
to put some sort of a “flag” up at the 
top of the ad, so that a reader looking 
for information re a certain product 
or problem will have his attention 
caught. We've noted a number of 
them up ahead: Turbo-Mixer, Univer- 
sal Winding, G-E, Spencer Thermo- 
stat, Gaylord, etc., and they are a 
pretty sound argument against head- 
lines which aim to “intrigue” the 
reader by starting as far off the point 
as possible. 

But, Mr. McDonough, we’ll never, 
never allow that there can be justifica- 
tion for plastering words like DE- 


PENDABILITY, CONFIDENCE, 


STAMINA and a hundred more, all 
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LeBlond Launches New House Organ 


@ PERPETUATING its “What’s 
Doing on Main Street?” advertising 
theme, The R. K. LeBlond Machine 
Cincinnati, last 
new four-page, 


Tool Company, 
month launched a 
8 'x11-inch external house organ car- 
rying that name which will be circu- 
lated to executives in the metal work- 
ing industry. The publication is 
unique in that it is a two-fold, self- 
mailing piece. 

When opened up, page one presents 
“Headlines of the Month from the 
Industrial Front,” giving a digest of 
the economic situation. The business 
outlook, the situation in the automo- 
tive world, the steel picture, and the 
economic position of the country in 
general, are succinctly reviewed on the 
front cover. 

The company’s current publication 
advertising is reproduced and ampli- 
fied on page two. For example, the 
LeBlond rapid production 
lathe is illustrated in scratchboard, an 
art technique now being employed by 
LeBlond in its 1939 series. (See IM, 
p. 12, Feb. *39.) Salient features of 
the lathe are described in short copy 
below the illustration. 


four-way 


over an ad. As we've pointed out be- 
fore, those words are usually employed 
to express the advertiser’s own opinion 
—and they contribute nothing specific 
to the reader’s desire to learn about 
product worth. 

Blaw-Knox picturing the Colossus 
of Rhodes and “Creative 
Craftsmanship” on top of the follow- 


writing 


ing copy doesn’t sell us a penny’s 
worth, even though creative crafts- 
manship is decidedly desirable. Listen 
to this: “Phoenix Rolls are examples 
of the creative craftsmanship of the 
engineer. That is why Phoenix Rolls 
have progressively improved through 
the years. That is why they represent 
not merely the experience of the past, 
but also the demands of the future.” 
Words, just words—and the very same 
words are the privilege of the poorest, 
meanest, most quality-stinting com- 
petitor Blaw-Knox has. 

And we're certainly not going to 
put our money on Line Material Com- 
pany just because they compare them- 
selves with thoroughbred _ horses. 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany leaves us as cold with “STAMI- 





Actual production-doubling instal- 
lations are exhibited on page three. 
The “ad of the month” and the 
“book of the month” are to be reg- 
ular features of the organ, and will 
contain reproductions in miniature of 
the company’s business paper adver- 
tisements as well as its current promo- 
tion pieces. 

In addition to the new external 
house organ, LeBlond also publishes 
an employe house organ, “LeBlond 
News” (5'44x7'%) which is included 
as an integral part of its personnel 
policy. 

Perry Brown, Inc., is the com- 
pany’s agency. 


NA. Anyone can build a_ pipe—or 
ships—for smooth sailing. But it is 
the ability of Youngstown Pipe to 
stand up under rough going, fast run- 
ning, deep drilling that has earned its 
reputation for stamina.” And we chal- 
lenge Weirton Steel to ask anybody 
what the “accepted word” for “un- 
qualified quality” is—it wasn’t 
“WEIRITE” in my Funk & Wag- 
nall’s. 

It all reminds us of the really re- 
markable copy we found on a roll of 
toilet tissue sold around New York. 
According to the label, it “is both, 
refined like silver and is the last word 
in refinement.” (Punctuation accord- 
ing to the label.) 

No, we’ve quoted ““DEPENDABIL- 
ITY” and “ECONOMY” and what- 
not ads in this space until it smells of 
them, and they don’t add up. But 
doggone it, look back through the 
front of this piece and you'll see some 
ads by Goodrich and Allis-Chalmers 
and G-E and Phillips Screws that spell 
Dependability and Economy—all you 
want of it—without using the damned 
words once! THE Copy CHASERS. 
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New and Exciting 


from Front to Back... 


With its March issue, HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT appears in a 
new type dress, new cover, new make-up, and a new conception of 
how to build editorial material of vital interest to hospital execu- 
tives and administrators in the exciting, fast-moving atmosphere 


of 1939. 


The editorial features that have made HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
indispensable for practical hospital executives for more than 20 
years are retained and improved . . . but in addition there is more 
news, more practical material, more emphasis on buying problems. 


ing problems, 


The book is now saddle-stitched, to make every word on every page 
easily visible . . . editorial and advertising pages are three col- 
umns instead of two . .. and there are new and lower advertis- 
ing rates ... a combination that makes HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, 
now more than ever before, the outstanding sales influence in the 


billion-dollar hospital market. 
If you want to sell to hospitals, get the whole story of HOSPITAL 


MANAGEMENT—its influence, its economy, its effectiveness. A 


note on your business letterhead will bring full details. 


Hospital Management 


The National Magazine of Hospital Administration 


U 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago — 330 W. 42nd St., New York Aly 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Process Industries Create 
Marketing Opportunities 


@ GREAT changes in the marketing 
picture are being effected by achieve- 
ments of the process industries in sup- 
planting imported § materials with 
many new materials recently devel- 
oped in this country. The effect is 
two-fold in that the new materials 
require new promotional programs to 
establish them, and 


likewise the raw materials from which 


introduce and 


they are created come in for new or 
1ugmented sales effort. 

In this respect the prior Japanese 
and German camphor monopolies have 
been rendered useless by a domestic 
synthetic. Potash deposits have been 
discovered and developed so that we 
now produce almost fifty per cent of 
our needs. In the ferrous alloy field 
the development of molybdenum re- 
sources has reduced our dependence 
upon imported tungsten; domestic 
mines have increased production of 
vanadium because of cheaper produc- 
tion methods, and several new proc- 
esses for the extraction of manganese 
from low grade ores have been per- 
fected. 

Molded type brake linings will make 
it increasingly possible to use domestic 
short staple asbestos instead of the im- 
ported African long fibers necessary 
for the woven type. The extraction 
of iodine from petroleum well brines 
broke the Chilean monoply on iodine 
and caused a reduction in price from 
over $4.00 per pound to less than one 
dollar. 

Organic detonators for use in ex- 
plosives are proving to be suitable sub- 
stitutes for mercury compounds. Mag- 
nesite is an item imported to a minor 
extent and is not spectacularly strate- 
gic, but the old devil sea has been 
made to give us something beside 
bromine, and the process industries are 
now producing magnesite from sea 
brines and oyster shells. 

The foregoing is but a partial story 
of the progress made in recent years. 
The future holds as many interesting 
developments, some already attracting 


attention. Who can predict the effect 


on industry of the new coherent self- 
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supporting clay film, announced at the 
Fifteenth Colloid Symposium of the 
American Chemical Society by Hauser 
and Le Beau, of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology? This film, called 
Alsifilm, is resistant to almost every- 
thing and has attracted attention be- 
cause of possible applications in textile 
and paper manufacture. From a strate- 
gic angle it may be used to replace 
mica as an insulating material as 
sheets of any size can be produced. The 
United States does not produce mica 
in the size required for insulating 
purposes. All trends are toward a more 
independent industrial structure less 
likely to be disrupted by wars and 
rumors of wars. 

There is, of course, a large number 
of items which are still supplied by 
the reserves of other nations and com- 
plete independence of imported ma- 
terials has not yet been fully gained. 
The realization of this objective, the 
dream of our nation, is the job of 
science, primarily chemistry. There is 
yet a Herculean task of confronting 
the chemical triumvirate of chemist, 
chemical engineer, and process indus- 
tries, but there is no doubt as to the 
final outcome. It is only a question of 
time and as they materialize new mar- 
keting opportunities are automatically 
created.—F. J. VAN ANTWERPEN, 
Associate Editor, Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry. 


v v v 


New Textile Materials 
Foreshadow Marked 
Changes 
@ THE growth of rayon during the 
last twenty years has been dramatic 
enough in its effect upon textile man- 
ufacturing and merchandising, but 
even more radical shifts may be fore- 
shadowed by the new materials recent- 
ly introduced. Whereas all the pre- 
vious synthetic fibers were made from 
cellulose in the form of either wood 
pulp or cotton linters, the new mate- 
rials are made from synthetic chemi- 
cals, some of which are produced in 
turn from coal and water. 

Two of the newcomers—known as 
Nylon and Vinyon—possess high elas- 


ticity and strength. The practical re- 














































sult is that they threaten silk in nn, 
last battleground: full-fashioned hos- 
iery. This, in itself, is big news in 
textiles. 

More 


change, however, is the impetus which 


important than even that 


these new developments give to the 
possibility of an all-synthetic textile 
industry, eventually. Those who have 
studied the rapid changes of the last 
decade or two recognize that any in- 
crease of the tempo of that change, 
such as promised by the advent of 
these new fibers, will bring in its wake 
a whole series of changes in textile 
products, in identification, and in 
merchandising and promotion. 
Tending also in this direction of 
change is the increased application of 
new finishes— such as crease resis- 
tance, water repellency, transparent 
finish, mothproofing, permanent finish, 
etc. Designed to render fabrics more 
suitable for specific uses, these finishes 
increase the importance of promo- 
tional activity in textile markets, since 
their characteristics and advantages 
must be sold to the consuming public. 
A further effect of these new devel- 
opments in fibers and in finishes is the 
intensified necessity for constant alert- 
ness on the part of textile manufac- 
turers in keeping their plants and 
methods up-to-date. Radical changes 
in machine processes in recent years 
have contributed to this need. The 
net result is an increased opportunity 
for those who sell equipment and sup- 
plies to the textile industry.—Douc- 
Las G. Woo tr, Editor, Textile World. 


Kenyon Leaves Armco 
To Join Swink Agency 


Howard K. Kenyon has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager, Armco C t Mfrs 
Association, Middletown, O.., become 
associated with the 
Howard Swink Ad- 
vertising Agency, 
Marion, O., March 
1, where he will be 


engaged in contact- 


ly er 


ing and serving new 
accounts. Rae Lee- 
dom wl nas been 
a copywriter for the 
culvert association 
for five years will 
assume Mr. Ken- 
yon's work 

Mr. Kenyon has 
handled the creative 
work on Armco 
drainage products 


for nine years and all spiral welded pipe 


H. K. KENYON 


promotion for the last three years He 
has been a member of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association for seven 
years and has served as president of the 


Cincinnati chapter for two years 
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A campaign to gain greater recognition for the industrial advertising 


Over 1200 Members in man has recently been inaugurated by the NIAA. 


These 18 District Chapters _ P — ‘ d 
“The industrial advertising man will be coached to broaden his use- 


and elsewhere 


fulness to business . . . extending his horizon to include comprehen- 


- 
pon aed sive understanding of business and its problems. Special emphasis 
CINCINNATI will also be placed on all phases of marketing in the broad sense, of 
CLEVELAND which advertising is but a part... he will be encouraged to expand 
pence to the point that in time he will function as a director of the market- 


GETTYSBURG 


INDIANAPOLIS ing program, coordinating promotional work with the sales activity. 


MILWAUKEE . ° e288 
“Here will be the man who can carry on from where the production division leaves off, 


ee on to the profit side of the ledger thru efficient marketing. He will not be a man whose 
NEW YORK principal concern is with paper, ink, art work and engravings, but to whom these details 
PHILADELPHIA are mere tools to facilitate the production of orders. He will have no difficulty in get- 
PITTSBURGH ting appropriations approved because his requests will be presented to management 
i with full understanding of its general problems and interpreted with respect to their 
TOLEDO advancement of the Company’s objectives . . . Management will weleome men of this 
TORONTO character.” * * 


YOUNGSTOWN : 
Does this truly state your own personal objectives? If so, and you feel that this pro- 
if vou're located where 


a te 7 cose ligne gram of professional advancement is the hand that will help raise you—affiliation with 

rere is no chapter, ask I ’ 

tor peas senor regard- NIAA is the first step. Fill in, clip and mail the coupon now and learn how you may 

ing membership - at “ “ " 2 — ‘ 
receive all the benefits of this new vitalizing program of advancement from its very 


large or suggestions for 
establishing a NIAA chap- 


ter in your city. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


100 EAST OHLO STREET . . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


inception! 









NAME 
COM PANY 
POSITION 
ADDRESS 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 24] 


Advertising to Plant Men 


it. “You don’t sell,” he told me, “you 
say and do things which make the 
other fellow wish to buy.” I truly 
believe that the “ten strikes” I suc- 
ceed in making once in a while in my 
editorial work are those which I have 
been able to put down the facts for 
the other fellow to judge in a manner 
that lets him “discover” an opportu- 
nity for himself. 

5, The plant man’s activities origi- 
nate to a large extent in trouble which 
he meets and must lick in his every 
day work. Thus his thinking tends 
to start with trouble and operate neg- 
atively. He is likely to be attracted 
and interested by an item which de- 
scribes a product in terms of its de- 
velopment to overcome a given dif- 
ficulry. At the same time the plant 
man who has been on the job for any 
length of time will have been 
“burned” by misdirection on the part 
of salesmen and by over-optimistic 
printed matter to the point where 
unsupported statements actually repel 
him from further consideration of 
what may be a product that he can 
use. Here is where such words as 
“longer,” “thicker,” “faster,” “bet- 
ter,” get in their harmful work and, 
in my opinion, actually tend to repel. 
Here is where the points that you and 
I want to put across can best be done 
by statements that imply rather than 
those which just state. 

6, The plant man has respect for 
businesses long established, but his ex- 
perience tells him that often he can 
get equal product performance and 
comparable or faster service from a 
company that is new in the field and 
on its toes to assist him. In other 
words he is interested, first in the 
product and second in its source. 


7, The plant man is jealous of his 
reputation on his job. He is sensitive 
to statements by others that may re- 
flect on the way he has been doing 
things and on the product choices he 
has made. He champions the prod- 
ucts he has chosen and the sources 
from which he has ordered them; he 
is quick to take exception to a state- 
ment that can be construed as a mis- 
take on his part. 

8. The plant man holds intimate 
information on very small details con- 
cerning shop conditions that often 
govern choice of this product or that 
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A new feature inaugurated in the February 
“Packaging,” house publication of Pneu- 
matic Scale Corporation, Norfolk Downs, 
Mass., under the heading "Little Journey 
No. |," takes a typical visitor through the 
front door, reception room, and then step 
by step to meet various executives of the 
company at their desks. Albert R. Keene, 
editor, also is the advertising manager 


one to a surprising extent. He looks 
for the salesman or the advertising 
statement to exhibit similar intimate 
information. He comes to know these 
things by experience—often sad 
experience. 

9, The plant man has “art” in his 
soul, is influenced by it just as any 
normal man is influenced. His brand 
of art is different, however, by quite a 
margin from the usual conception of 
that word. A cross-section of the 
mechanism from which he can under- 
stand how the mechanism works; a 
picture in a plant that illustrates 
clearly, and with a point, the applica- 
tion of a given product; a combina- 
tion of words that provides him with 
a constructive idea, all are art to him. 
And these things can be accentuated 
by judicious choice of standard art 
by an artist and type that matches 
the subject. But art which outshines 
the subject, hides the facts, makes 
the type difficult to read; art that 
places the point he wants in the lower 
corner, when he is accustomed to 
look at the top, is an actual detriment. 


10, The plant man is attracted by 
carefully chosen statements in the 
opening of a description, or an adver- 
tisement, or a salesman’s introduction. 
Conversely, he can be stopped short to 
pass on to the next item or advertise- 
ment by what may be said in the 














opening statement. And the ex- 


perienced man is very likely to render 
snap judgment based upon what he 
remembers from having read a great 
deal of literature. I would say that 
there are three or four classes into 
which opening statements can _ be 
placed with predictable results: 

First, comes that which catalogs 
the subject in a word or two and 
then defines the point which en- 
ables the reader to fit what may be 
coming into a possible answer for 
an existing or potential plant prob- 
lem. This opening omits the name 
of the manufacturer in the opening 
itself. 

Second, is that type of opening 
which includes the manufacturer’s 
name as an integral part of the sub- 
ject and which defines by saying 
something of a commendatory na- 
ture, usually about the manufac- 
turer instead of the product. 

Third, is the type of opening 
which makes a smart remark, turns 
a trick phrase that may or may 
not have anything to do with either 
the maker or the product. 

As a plant man, I would read on in- 
to the printed matter which follows 
the first type of opening, or I might 
even have my answer right there and 
say that is just what I want. I 
might look a bit further in the sec- 
ond type of opening if there were a 
picture, but I would not have been 
particularly impressed by the opening. 
I would skip the third on the basis that 
there would be nothing of interest for 
me. 

As an editor, I would assume that 
the writer of the first opening had 
some real facts to put across, that 
the second had been written by some- 
one who had to sell someone else on 
the value of advertising, that the 
third was written by a man who had 
no idea of what he was talking about 
or that the product itself was so played 
out that there was nothing more to 
say. 

1], The plant man likes to see 
things lined up in orderly manner and 
stay that way. He wants to be able 
to get at subjects by name and quali- 
fication and illustration, and descrip- 
tion and source, without having to 
start at the top of the page in one 
case, the bottom in another and the 
middle in the third. He gets his sug- 
gestions from the words and pictures 
and he would like to have their ar- 
rangement (of the words particularly) 
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stay put instead of coasting all around. 
He needs no change in arrangement 
from one piece of information to the 
next because he draws his ideas from 
the words and pictures themselves and 
not from their physical grouping. 

[ct does not make a great deal of 
difference whether the facts are un- 
available for one reason or another. 
It remains that the plant man wants 
them. It remains that he usually 
insists on them sooner or 
Through my records involving a quar- 
ter of a million inquiries in the past 
six years, I know that the manufac- 
turer who can produce them stands 
immeasurably better position 


later. 


in an 
than the one who cannot. 


12. The plant man first, last, and 
all the time is a human being, hold- 
ing an urgent desire to live peace- 
fully and get ahead in this man’s 
world. He is not at all mysterious 
but is definitely one of us, with the 
same individual likes and dislikes and 
with the same tendency to react fa- 
vorably when you apply the Golden 
...” He will 


send in his inquiries to my descrip- 


Rule “Do unto others . 


tions and to your advertisements 


when we have won his respect and 
trust and have fairly shown him the 
things we have to offer for his use 
without reference to how good we 
may think we are in the process. 
Lee Bristol stated the point in ex- 
cellent New York 
Advertising Club recently when he 
defined public relations from the an- 
“Excuse 


manner at the 


gle of the buyer by saying: 
me, please, I cannot hear what you 
are saying about yourself because what 
you are is shouting so loudly at me.” 


The Outside Viewpoint 

I have been very much interested 
in the operations of The Copy Chasers 
findings are published in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, for here I 
believe we see the beginning of the 


whose 


activity in examina- 
tion of sales tools. Here also you will 
note that outsiders without responsi- 
bility for the jobs you hold are making 


same “outsider” 


neutral examinations of a set of condi- 
tions and are coming out with useful 
suggestions. 

You advertising men stand in a 
peculiarly interesting position from 
the viewpoint of being potentially able 
to collect these facts, and it is because 
of this position that I believe you 
will profit if you can find it possi- 


ble to set up a plan of action. Your 
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May 

We Send 
You a 
Copy? 





ynouncing _ 


A ''Popular Style'’ Industrial 
Magazine that reaches the 
REAL Buying Level! 


MAN-OF-THE-HOUR in Industry today is the super- 
visory executive (known variously as foremen, overseer, 
supervisor, etc.) who actually directs operations on the 
firing line. .. . To fill a breach that has long been widely 
recognized, and to serve this realistic, brasstack, resource- 
ful “top sergeant,” a new type of industrial journalism 
has been created. . . . Blase advertising managers and 
account executives will rub amazed eyes to discover real 
personal lift—as do 20,000 supervisors 


SUPERVISION 


with which is combined THE FOREMAN 
Dedicated to the contention that there is no law against 
“whistling while you work,” SUPERVISION introduces 
a dash of the lighter side—the chatty, human-interest side 
at the same time that it advises, informs, swaps valu- 
able ideas on safety and “good industrial housekeeping”. 
interprets new labor laws, etc. Cartoons, sketches, action 


in reading 


photos, short articles hold interest which is also passed 
along to the advertising pages. 

BUYING POWER? 
More than 25 billions of 
dollars are spent by these 
operating executives who 
handle America’s 25 mil- 
lion productive workers! 
On thirteen groups of in- 
dustrial equipment, a re- 
cent survey shows the 
foreman as a vital influ- 
ence in 79% of purchases. 
(See Industrial Market- 
ing, Feb., 1939, page 59.) 








You will hear more about 
SUPERVISION from In- 
dustry—may we have the 
privilege of telling you 
more about its ability to 
give your sales story pene- 
tration into the action- 
level which is the buying- 
level? 


SUPERVISION 
PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
330 West 42nd St. New York City 
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Some packages and displays for industrial products which won awards in the All-American Packaging Com- 
petition sponsored by “Modern Packaging": Zig-zag and pull-push rule display, The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn.; 100-lb. unit bulk shipping bag for rosin, The Rosa Company, Homerville, Ga.; ISO brake fluid 
cans, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit; odor-locked, sift-proof shipping container for fertilizer, A. H. Hoffman, 
Inc., Landisville, Pa.; plastic Wrico lettering cabinet, The Wood-Regan Instrument Company, Inc., Nutley, 
N. J.; and rope retailer floor display, Waterbury Rope Company, Inc., Brooklyn. The awards will be pre- 


sented to winners at a dinner March 8, coincidental 


position with reference to engineer- 
ing, production, and actual sales very 
closely parallels the position of the 
outside plant eficiency man with ref- 
erence to plant operation. 

You are not responsible for engi- 
neering design of the products made 
by your plant but you are directly 
concerned with it and you know the 
subjects closely, not only as to your 
own products but also as to those of 


your competition. There are no “can- 


“must-nots” to interfere 


nots” and 
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with the annual Packaging Exposition at New York 


with your taking the efficiency engi- 
neer’s viewpoint of design. 

You are not responsible for pro- 
duction but again you are vitally con- 
cerned because of the effect that pro- 
duction can have on the things you 
can say in your advertising copy. 

You are not responsible for closing 
sales, even though you are an integral 
part of the selling force. Therefore, 
you do not have to guard against get- 
ting into tight spots as every salesman 


must do in his customer plant. 
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You are in a position to examine 
engineering and production. You are 
wonderfully fitted to go into your 
customers’ and prospects’ plants be- 
cause you have the sales angle. In 
your search for facts to date you will 
have trained yourself to know how 
to look for things that may be of 
value and how to see the things you 
look at in your engineering depart- 
ment, your production department, 
and on the outside. 

In short, you are the potential sales 
efficiency engineer in your own man- 
ufacturing organization. You actual- 
ly are in position to recommend de- 
sign and production and application, 
providing you can sell the idea that 
you should be appointed the official 
facts collector. 

Listening in on a good many meet- 
ings of advertising men through the 
past six years, I have gained the im- 
pression that so much interest lies in 
choice of type, use of color, layout, 
analysis of markets, that considera- 
tion of useful data concerning the 
product itself has been pushed out 
of the picture. I believe this is due 
to quite an extent to pressure from 
space salesmen, printers, direct mail 
experts, all trying to sell their wares. 
I believe that the lack of facts is 
the point to which can be traced a 
very large part of the difficulty in 
writing advertising; the difhculty in 
selling management on adequate ad- 
vertising; the difficulty in showing 
the true value of the advertising man- 
ager and his department in the com- 
plete organization picture. 

I am hoping you may be able to 
change this condition and make a 
setup by which you can devote some 
of your time simply to fact collec- 
tion in your plant and in prospects’ 
plants if it is not more than a day a 
month. I hope so, very sincerely in- 
deed, because if you do succeed in 
this move, you not only will have 
that on which you can write copy 
which will bring inquiries, and you 
not only will be able to supply me 
with the facts I want for my edi- 
torial use, but you will have con- 
stituted yourself in what I like to 
look at as the focal point in the man- 
ufacturing organization—the one au- 
thoritative point to which all other 
plant departments can come for un- 
biased suggestion and advice to make 
product improvement the continuous 
operation which is so essential today 


to continuing successful sales. 
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CONTINUED FROM PaGE 21] 


Industrial Exhibits 


throng of visitors with only one rep- 
resentative available to serve them. 
Jack does the best he can, but most 
of the visitors leave without being 
served. Who might these visitors be? 
Are they “decision executives” of im- 
portant companies? The exhibitor will 
never know. Perhaps profitable rela- 
tionships dissipated into thin air. 

The obligation to greet old custom- 
ers is surely admitted. But at what 
point should this be considered to be 
an encroachment on the show poten- 
tiality of widening the circle of con- 
tracts for an evergrowing volume and 
number of accounts? Only the ex- 
hibitor, himself can answer that. 


7, Use of models and dioramas. 


We pause with throngs in a num- 
ber of exhibits which feature working 
models of plants and processes. There 
is even a diorama reproduction of a 
steel mill executed in a most realistic 
manner. 

Unquestionably, these models have a 
ereat deal of human interest value, 
appealing to the “Erector set complex” 
in every male adult. Moreover, a 
miniature of a plant is more effective 
than a photograph or photo-mural of 
the same subject. Working models of 
large, bulky machines may even tell 
just as an effective story as the ma- 
chines themselves. Certainly, the costs 
of crating, carting, transporting, in- 
stalling and dismantling heavy equip- 
ment at industrial shows are so great 
that exhibitors in increasing numbers 
are finding working models and dio- 
ramas much more economical and just 
as satisfactory. 

Granting these advantages in pub- 
licity values and economies, we won- 
der whether working models and dio- 
ramas in themselves are adequate to 
bring the important “decision pros- 
pect” a little closer to the intense in- 
terest phase of a sale. 

Remarks the president of one ex- 
hibiting company as we exchange ideas 
on this subject: “If our working model 
attracts a large number of persons to 
our space and we obtain a great deal 
of publicity value from it, that is 
about all we can expect from our 
show participation. We do our real 
selling in the field.” 

We often wonder whether objec- 
tives are not set too low in most ex- 
hibits. Crowded exhibits are not 
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necessarily productive. Indeed, crowds 
soon reach the point of diminishing 
returns. Of course, general trade pub- 
licity is better than none. But we are 
of the opinion that it is generally 
possible to aim for more immediate 
returns through better planning of 
exhibit content and selling technique. 
And so we travel further. 
8, Economizing with old exhibits. 
We are surprised at the large num- 
ber of exhibits which we recall having 
seen at the same show at the Palace 
two years before. We surmise that 
other visitors also note the sameness 
of these presentations. 


The purpose of an industrial show, 
we believe, is to introduce new devel- 
opments in an industry to a widening 
circle of immediate prospects. To ap- 
pear before the same trade with an 
identical exhibit and the same line of 
products and selling argument, with- 
out a single new idea is to frustrate 
many inherent advantages of show 
participation. 

Let us look further into this prac- 
tice of repeating old exhibits to see 
what really happens. 

(a) Old customers like to believe 
that their preferred resources are pro- 
gressive, modern, alert and enterpris- 
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ing. An exhibit which they have seen 
before is somewhat of a come-down. 
Moreover, parading obvious economies 
before the eyes of the trade is not a 
wholesome procedure for the exhibitor. 

(b) Immediate prospects who have 
seen the exhibit before find no pur- 
pose in viewing the same old picture 
again and are very apt to pass up the 
exhibit. 

(c) Many exhibitors complain that 
presidents and vice-presidents of pros- 
pect companies do not visit industrial 
shows in adequate numbers. If shows 
are known to be important enough, 
they will attend them. Too many old 
presentations in shows tend to keep 


“decision executives” away all to- 
gether. 
(d) Sales representatives in old ex- 


hibits quickly catch the feeling of lack 
of progressiveness and obvious eco- 
nomy by their employers. They envy 
the newness and sparkle of new neigh- 
boring exhibits. Their enthusiasm in 
selling presentations becomes damp- 
ened and their spirits jaded. Do you 
ever notice the spiritual elation in 
donning a new suit of clothes? A 
similar feeling is generated by a bright, 
new exhibit. 

To be sure, not all products can be 
changed, even slightly, between shows. 
Perhaps the show recurs too frequent- 
ly for that. Perhaps the product is 
too standard and staple. Even so, it 
occurs to us that exhibit content and 
selling arguments of old products may 
be stimulated and freshened by chang- 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 13] 


Effective Advertising 
Travel 


salesman when you want to learn sales 


study the situation. with a 
problems, competition, buyers’ object- 
tions, sales arguments, etc. Few sales- 
tell 
how they make a sale. 


men can ever you “cold” just 


You must 
watch them in action. 

Hit the trail with a different man 
each time, if possible, because in this 
est by- 
Every man has a 


way you will get one of the 
products of travel. 
different plan, different method of ap- 
proach, etc., even when it’s all stand- 
Different 


men will specialize on different fields. 


ardized in the sales manual. 


Pick your man’s specialty, study the 
products he sells.to the different in- 
dustries, find out how he does it, what 


There 


is a wealth of information here that 


the products are used for, etc. 


cannot be secured otherwise. 
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50% MORE PRODUCTION 
-NO EXTRA HEAT! 
and FS 


ROXALIN 
FINISHES 


Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Co., Inc., increases 
the capacity of a small page size and 
focuses additional attention to its sales mes- 
sage by enclosing a four-page 3!/4x34%4-in. 
folder in a little pink envelope which is 
attached at the lower left-hand corner 


ing threadbare 
and finding new angles to feature. 
This should apply to exhibit content 
as well as to sales talks. 

The last few years have been trying 
enough for business and the desire to 


selling presentations 


economize in all media, including the 
exhibit, is understandable. 
hibitors attempt to save money by 
using the battered and worn back- 
ground, side rails and sign furnished 
Other 
exhibitors believe it is economical to 


Some ex- 


gratis by show management. 


purchase a luxurious and solidly built 
exhibit that will hold up for three or 
four years, spreading the original cost 
over repeated showings. 

In the first instance, there is no eco- 
nomy whatever because returns on low 
show investment are equally low. The 


Analysis of sales will show that 
while one man may be doing a good 
business with the public utility field, 
another may be working strong on 
reaches 


machine shops and seldom 


public utility corporations. Issue bul- 
letins to the sales force on your find- 
ings, and every man will gain from 
them. 

In studying the market it is well to 
list all fields, industries and trades in 
the order of their relative importance 
and then divide the list into at least 
two groups, according to size of 
company or value—one for active ad- 
vertising and personal solicitation and 
a secondary group a different 
method of attack. In the second class, 
perhaps advertising must pave the way 


for 


for some time in advance of the sales- 
man, or it may never pay to cover 
this class personally 
the business press, direct mail, broad- 


In such a case 


sides and letters must accomplish the 














entire participation becomes an unim. 
portant and meaningless gesture. The 
second procedure is sounder up to the 
point where the well-built exhibit be- 
gins to be shown the second time to 
the same audience. There, the relent- 
less law of diminishing returns begins 
its deadly work. 


9, Correct exhibitor attitude. 
The industrial show should not be 


considered an isolated gesture to the 
industry or its association, only of 
nuisance value to the exhibitor. It is, 
in fact, an important promotional me- 
dium which should take its place in 
the complete advertising program, 
well conceived in advance and codrdi- 
nated with publication advertising, 
direct mail, special promotional activi- 
ties and selling presentations. 

In our observations, we have tried 
to highlight some of the important 
elements involved in planning and 
The 
degree of success which attends par- 
ticipation is determined by the num- 
ber of these elements which are well 
planned and executed. 

There is, of course, no one best way 
to handle all exhibits. Each partici- 
pation in an industrial show presents 
its own problems. But underlying 
them all are basic principles which 
apply to all productive media. There 
is nothing mysterious about increasing 
returns in show media as long as the 
correct exhibitor attitude guides par- 


operating a trade-show exhibit. 


ticipation. 


task, with an occasional sales call as 
live leads are developed. When your 
fields are greatly extended it also 
you to cut this secondary 
group off on a moment’s notice if this 


enables 


becomes necessary. 

In the case_of some products, terri- 
tory is a limiting factor, but even here 
it will surprise you what the traffic 
manager can do if you can get him 
interested in exploring new fields 
where the rates, with a fair equal- 
give you a_ chance 
at the business. California, Washing- 
ton and Oregon had always been 
served from Chicago in the case of a 
certain company, and yet its New 
York plant asked permission to try it, 
and letters covering the rate advantage 
of ship transportation through the 
Panama Canal brought good returns. 

Buying seasons in some industries 


ization, will 


are not always clearly defined, but 
may be easily charted upon investiga- 
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tion. The Babson Statistical Organi- 
zation has an interesting and valuable 
chart covering the buying seasons of 
most of the important industries. It 
is reproduced herewith. 

Here is where the automatic selector 
of the Addressograph comes into its 
own. The selector Addressograph is 
ysed to pick out industries and other 
special lists for seasonal contact. 

Side by side with industry selection 
there should come a study of the cur- 
rent business conditions in various 
parts of the country, with added effort 
There is nearly al- 
ways a time when some sections are 


in the busy areas. 


slow, while others represent an active 
market. If your mailing list is prop- 
erly divided, extra pressure may easily 
be brought to bear in the good terri- 
tories. If the appropriation is limited, 
a saving may be effected by elim- 
inating the poorer districts. 

The advertising manager is usually 
the logical man to handle market sur- 
veys, because he is primarily interested 
in futures and in the classes and 
masses, while the sales executive is 
concerned primarily with 
cases, and is under pressure and driv- 


concrete 


ing for immediate sales from his men 
in the field today and every day. 

Most advertising managers in the 
industrial field understand the impor- 
tance of better product and market 
analysis, but many either do not have 
the time for it or do not have 
access to the sources of information. 
Analysis takes time and is not always 
appreciated, and in the meantime pub- 
lishers are wiring for copy. 

Development work of this kind 
often takes a great amount of mid- 
night oil until you have proved your 
first case or two then the company is 
more than willing to provide the help 
required to give you more time not 
only to analyze, plan and carry your 
surveys through to a successful con- 
clusion but to use the information 
and sales data when you get it. 

New advertising and sales promotion 
work based on more accurate data se- 
cured from product and market an- 
alyses is one of the advertising man- 
ager’s biggest opportunities. 





Wilson Back at "P&Q" 


W. A. Wilson, formerly with the Chi- 
cago ofice of Pit and Quarry and also 
with the Gillette Publishing Company, and 
for two and a half years advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the American 
Fabrics Company, New York and Bridge- 
Port, Conn., has been appointed eastern 
advertising manager of Pit and Quarry 
Publications 


General Motors Reprints 
"Mill & Factory" Article 


General Motors Corporation is distribut- 
ing reprints of “Labor's Stake in the 
American Way,” by Hartley W. Barclay, 
editor, Mill © Factory, printed in The 
Atlantic, based on material which appeared 
in the June, 1938, Mill ©& Factory. The 
case study centered on the activities of 
General Motors Corporation as typical of 
American industry and in the reprint is 
grouped under eighteen maxims with ap- 
propriate pictorial examples 


New Celotex Activity 


David P. Livingston, sales counselor 
in the building materials field, has joined 
the Celotex Corporation, Chicago, as man- 
ager of a newly created dealers’ sales serv- 





nor is unusual copy responsible. 
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Standard Equipment for \ndustrial Buyers 


Forty-seven years of successfully meeting the varied requirements of indus- 
trial buying executives has made MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK “standard equip- 
ment” in their Purchasing Departments. 

The gratifying results advertisers constantly report are not just “accidents,” 


The real reason back of MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK inquiry flow is its scien- 
tifically balanced circulation—the cream of the buying power in the most im- 
portant industrial fields. MacRAE’S is the only national industrial guide that 
insures distribution in the best plants and concerns in the right fields. 

Never handicapped by lack of capital, year after year for nearly half a century, 
a staff of reference experts has created the many time-saving and exclusive fea- 
tures that so apveal to more than 14,000 of the nation’s most important concerns. 

No wonder MacRAE’S has become “standard equipment” and more and more 
advertisers are taking advantage of the opportunity for new business it offers. 


MacRaées Blue Book 


A-n--~ica’s Greatest Buying Guide 


18 East Huron Street 
IN COVERAGE 


ice department. Mr. Livingston's activi 
ties and functions will be to show dealers 
how to increase sales of company products 
by closely codrdinating their sales efforts 
with Celotex advertising and sales promo- 
tional activities. 


Little Made Director 

T. B. Little, Eastern manager, Steel 
Publications, Inc., with headquarters in 
New York, has been elected a director of 
the company. All incumbent directors 
were re-elected 


Gar Wood Appoints Agency 

Creative Agency Associates, Detroit, a 
new advertising agency under the direction 
of Gilbert U. Radoye, has been appointed 
to handle the account of Gar Wood In- 
dustries, Detroit. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR FEBRUARY, 1939, ISSUES 
OF INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


noted, all publications are monthlies, and have 


standard 7x1l0-inch type page 


Pages 

Industrial Group 1939 1938 
American Builder & Build 

DE. Cidedeeaeates as 65 76 
American Machinist (bi-w). 169 186 
Architectural Forum ...... 68 83 
Architectural Record a 63 56 
Automotive Industries (w). §135 §156 
I la ea a oh eh ea a 88 75 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w)..... $118 §128 
Brick & Clay Record...... *18 *21 
Bus Transportation ....... 56 70 
Ceramic Industry ......... "39 *4] 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering .......e.-- 155 173 
Civil Engineering ........ 22 21 
Coal Age eeceoseeseseeeeees $67 76 
Confectioners Journal ..... 38 41 
Construction Methods and 

Equipment (83x12). —s $62 62 
De “a<usnttumanaaewa we 115 122 
Diesel Progress (8Yx11).. 34 34 
Electric Light & Power.... 50 57 
SOOCHTOCEE DOUER ccccccsnes .§29 39 
Electrical West ......c0c. 45 50 
Electrical World (bi-w).... 131 163 
Engineering & Mining 

RT rey eae $90 9] 
Engineering News-Record 

CD -scanseveekbar earns 7§160 T§175 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance ........... 97 120 
Food Industries .......... 58 59 
ee eee 33 $56 
Heating, Piping & Air Con 

RO Pe eee 54 63 
Heating & Ventilating Mag 

DS octendaneeeee dees 21 23 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool 

Blue Book (414x6! Dpece 125 161 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (3 editions)... 88 108 
Industrial Power (4! 9x636@) 56 56 
The Iron Age (w)........ *268 *297 
CP HEN Nie «66 men we 47 50 
Machine Design ......... 53 62 
TN ree tre 136 156 
Manufacturers Record..... *42 *47 
Marine Engineering & Ship 

Se CO ec penccocc 55 51 
Mechanical Engineering 31 41 
Metal Industry ....... aun 39 34 
Metal Progress ........... 62 68 
Metals & Alloys.......... 48 42 
Mill & Factory. .........- 118 126 
DEE GUMOMED ccs ccccseesn 68 78 
Modern Machine Shop 

CFSOMEGS) cccvcvs cures 163 175 
National Petroleum News 

Te. eanesaneneenees os 78 97 
National Provisioner (w)... 82 91 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

ON ees 2.2 *239 §*292 
¢ 28) ee $210 $281 
The Paper Indu try and 

, £2... Saree 54 64 
The Paper Mill (w).. $*109 132 
Paper Trade Journal (w) $*138 §$*165 
, &£ xeeaarrerrrs 46 39 
ak Ree 51 55 
OO Sa ee ee er 154 149 
Power Plant Engineering... 60 69 
Practical Builder (10x15) 8 6 
ll ea cowie ame 32 42 


Business Advertising 
Starts Upward Trend 
® ALl 


proved their advertising 


business paper groups im- 


positions in 





62 





Pages 
1939 1938 

Product Engineering ...... 66 77 
Products Finishing (41//)x6/) 17 23 
Railway Age (w)......... 118 146 
Railway Purchases & Stores 29 34 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 

Manufacturer .......... 77 91 
Roads & Streets.......... 47 42 
Rock Products .........-. *56 *60 
Southern Power Journal... 48 49 
Steel A ee 158 161 
Telephone Engineer ...... 22 23 
PEDRONY CW) scccccvses *66 74 
CS ee $1 55 191 
Water Works & Sewerage. . 28 29 
Water Works Engineering 

srr +50 +57 
Welding Engineer ........ 21 27 
Western Construction News 58 55 
The Wood-Worker ....... 32 32 
W ood- Working Machinery 

CTPRNOPE) ssecensensns 55 37 

ED ita olor tiga dik aaa 5.843 6,559 

Trade Group 

American Artisan 48 4 
American Druggist........ 73 68 
American Exporter ....... 154 160 
Automobile Trade Journal. . 45 26 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) *120 *142 
Building Supply News..... 29 34 
Commercial Car Journal.... 70 57 
Domestic Engineering...... 61 71 
Electrical Merchandising (9x 

a ae eee Pore Tere 54 58 
Farm Implement News 

eae eee 76 63 
Hardware Age (bi-w)..... 141 132 
Jewelers’ Circular—The Key 

Oe ccaceeateteb une ee 58 65 
Mida’s Criterion .......... 15 28 
I ea ie aa ae a ands 73 72 
ee ERT CCT EROS 36 31 
Motor World Wholesale... 66 49 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 

Pere rerer Terre 32 47 
Sheet Metal Worker....... *38 *34 
Southern Automotive Jou 

GRE Re er eee ds 39 39 
Southern Hardware ....... 54 60 
The Sporting Goods Dealer 88 81 

(0) Se eee 1,365 1,366 

Class Group 

Advertising Age (w) (1034x 

See anecbussenneet.oues 74 103 
American Funeral Director. 52 57 
American Restaurant...... 52 45 
Hospital Management...... 11 14 
Hotel Management........ 45 59 
Modern Hospital.......... 82 82 
Modern Medicine (434x 

Peas. Abas wnt eesennewes 49 65 
Oral Hygiene (4 4/16x 

ST BLOOD sch esadsavscer 98 108 
Restaurant Management.... 45 52 
Trafhe World (w)...... 52 55 

CN alae re te Miata le mg 560 640 


§Includes special issue Includes clas 


sified advertising. {Two advertising issues 
' 


tFour advertising issues 


February and started the trend of dis- 
play advertising upwards. The volume 
for the entire list shown in the tabula- 


tion was off only 9.31 per cent for the 
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comparative February issues and 12.47 
per cent below the two-month period 
of a year ago. These figures compare 
with a dip of 17.08 per cent for Jan. 
uary, 1939, issues as compared with 
the opening month of 1938. 
Seventy-five publications in the in. 
dustrial classification reported a de- 
crease of 10.92 per cent in February 
business as compared with the 1938 
month and a 14.38 per cent drop for 
the comparative two-month periods, 
January business was off 17.53 per 
cent. 
Twenty-one trade_ publications 
broke even in comparison with Feb- 
ruary, 1938, except for one page. For 
the two-month period business was off 
only 3.52 per cent, compared with 
6.18 per cent for the initial month. 
The class group of papers carried 
12.5 per cent less business in February 
issues than in those of last year and 
13.5 per cent less for the comparable 
two-months. Business in January 
issues was off 15.82 per cent. 
tabulation the 
figures for January issues of Sfeel were 


In last month’s 


printed incorrectly and should have 
[Fs9, 202 


1938, 333 pages. 


read: Jan., pages; Jan., 


Features Crawford's Photo 


The illustration on the front cover of 
the February Metal Progress was from a 
photograph taken in the Jessop Steel Com: 
pany mill by W. F. Crawford, advertising 
manager, The Edward Valve & Mfg. Com- 
pany, East Chicago, Ind. The photograph 
was awarded first prize in the 1936 Leica 
exhibit at Chicago. (See IM, p. 14, Aug 
36.) 


Pays $10 for Photographs 


In order to get suitable “before and 
after” photographs of basements with Iron 
Fireman stoker installations for use in ad 
vertising and promotional literature, “The 
Iron Fireman Magazine” for February car 
ried an offer of $10 for each set sent in 
by dealers and salesmen, with an extra $10 
to be added for the best set received 


Larchar Dies 


William Larchar, partner in Larchar 
Horton Company, Providence, died after a 
short illness on Feb. 3. Mr. Larchar, who 
was sixty years old, was with Profht, 
Larchar Company and Edward S. Jones’ 
Sons Company before he started his own 


agency several years ago 


Austin Joins Publisher 


John Churchill Austin has joined the 
market survey and sales promotion sta 
of Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing Corpo 


ration, New York. Mr. Austin, a graduate 


of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has been with the publicity department of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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“It's Against Our Policy” 


An appeal for codperation in getting instal- 
lation photographs for industrial advertising 


By GRAHAM ROHRER 


Advertising Supervisor, Baldwin-Southwark 
Corporation, Philadelphia 


@ THE GREEKS had a word for it, 
the Chinese acknowledged it was bet- 
ter than ten thousand words, but 
American industry says “It’s against 
our policy.” The short-sighted spon- 
sor of this inane phrase which is con- 
tinuing to rob industrial “admen” of 
installation photographs, one of the 
most prized elements of their trade, 
may well be resting in peace—that his 
blunder should go marching on is a 
reflection on the sound reasoning of 
our industrial management. 

When there is such a pronounced 
need for sound product advertising in 
the field, with less beating around the 
proverbial mulberry bush, it is indeed 
paradoxical that our peers pronounce 
the death sentence on what would be 
a major factor in the satiation of that 
need. 

Shop photographs are rarely suit- 
able for business paper advertising 
without elaborate and costly retouch- 
ing. Aside from being a disturbing 
element in budget balancing, this lifts 
the photographs from the realm of 
reality into the land of make believe. 
For certain occasions, passable shop 
views just don’t do for any series or 
an extended campaign. The only re- 
course left in direct product advertis- 
ing, and by far the most desirable and 
effective, is the installation photo- 
graph. When a potential customer 
can see your product in its normal 
environs, he knows what it is you are 
selling, and no modified charades need 
occupy his mind. 

Endorsements, or even identifica- 
tion of the installation, are not essen- 
tials, however valuable. A good copy- 
writer can turn the trick if he has a 
photograph that inspires his inner tal- 
ents—a veritable story in itself. 

Why is it that the “It’s Against 
Our Policy” clause tears the heart out 
of so many sincere efforts to obtain 
installation photographs? It can’t be 
expense—willingness to pay reasonable 
charges, to have the pictures taken, to 


abide by just regulations are refused 
coldly and without qualm. It can’t, 
in most cases, be a need for secrecy— 
it’s too easy to learn manufacturing 
methods if it’s really important to 
It shouldn’t be because it’s 


know. 


“too much trouble”—reciprocation in 
this venture is too important and 
much too desirable. 

Bearing in mind that testimonials 
and identification by use of company 
names are not at all involved in this 
discussion, it seems that the action is 
without foundation. 

How admirable a project for the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. No member of this group 
has been immune from the disappoint- 
ments of this four word rebuke. No 

(Continued on page 75) 





Pencil Points Announces... 


4 3 Jo INCREASE 


in ADVERTISING LINEAGE 


for the first quarter of 1939 
VywV 


This increase in volume is due to... 


l. A distinct and long-range edi- 


torial objective. 


2. Complete coverage and PLUS 
PENETRATION of the architec- 


tural field. 


3. Advertising economy. 


4. Increased building activity. 


PENCIL POINTS 


Reaches all important architectural men 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Complete professional coverage ® Alert reader interest sd 
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MARKS A BIRTHDAY 

To THE Eprror: We have a birth 
day this month and took note of it by 
using our two regular pages in Metal 
Progress in the manner shown on the 
tear sheets attached. The Copy Chas- 


ers may not agree with our method of 


observance, but such comment as has 
come our way has been quite favor- 
able; so we are sending it on for you 
to look over. 

We look forward to your book 
every month and think you’re doing 
a swell job. Keep it up. 

R. C. ONAN, 
Advertising Department, Lindberg 
Engineering Company, Chicago. 
vvey 
AGREES WITH McDONOUGH 
ON THE COPY CHASERS 

To THE Eprror: For many months 
now we have enjoyed reading your 
feature “O.K. As Inserted” by The 
Copy Chasers. Many times we have 
been prompted to write you and say 
how heartily we approved of most of 
their judgments and comments. On 
the other hand, once in a while, as 
would be expected, we have a reserva- 
rion. 

Part of the trouble, of course, is 
that advertising men who appreciate 
the fine points in the profession are a 
very small minority of the buying 
public and an advertisement which 
all of us with any advertising training 
would agree was trite, lacking in 
imagination, and altogether incompe- 
tent, frequently warrants the atten- 


64 


tion and favorable reaction of plant 


superintendents, purchasing agents 
and even general managers. 

But that’s not what we started out 
to say in our letter—rather we wanted 
to tell you that after months of en- 
joying this feature, we nevertheless 
felt that Charles McDonough, adver- 
tising manager, Combustion Engineer- 
ing Company, in his letter “Copy 
Chasing The Copy Chasers,” in the 
February issue, voiced many of our 
sentiments. In fact, his comments 
are in fairly complete agreement with 
many of our ideas—his is the kind of 
letter we would probably have written 
you about this feature if we had the 
ability and had gotten around to it 
sooner. 

Stuart G. PHILLIPs, 

Assistant Secretary, The Dole Valve 

Company, Chicago. 
, ©. ww 


MAKES EXTRA EFFORT 
WITH INSERTS 


To THE Eprror: Our insert, “From 
Pigs to Purses” which appeared last 
month, is one of half a dozen which 
we plan to run in the next few 
months. The next one, which will 
appear in March, will be along the 
same theme. The title is “From Logs 
to Lingerie” and shows in the same 
brief manner that controls are impor- 
tant in the making of lumber, paper, 
rayon, explosives, liquors, and other 
materials made from trees. We will 
have others along the same line. 

Because of the variety of industries 


NEW BULLETIN 
up-to the-minete infermatien on 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
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culty of adapting general copy ‘to all 
our papers, these inserts will not al] 
run in the same papers, and al! <he 
papers will not have all of the inserts, 
In general, the inserts will run in our 
horizontal papers and in those vertica! 
papers in which the theme is particu- 
larly adapted. 

The idea behind this campaign of 
inserts is the same old formula used 
so often of creating additional atten- 
tion at a time when business appears 
to be on the increase. Although we 
have been constant advertisers for 
years, regardless of good or bad busi- 
ness, we feel that when the outlook 
for business is as good as it appeers 
to be now, it is worth while making 
a little extra effort in our advertising 
to get attention. 

E. S. Lawson, 

Advertising Manager, The Foxboro 

Company, Foxboro, Mass. 
vey 


FOLLOWS SUGGESTIONS OF 
THE COPY CHASERS 

To tHE Eprror: You will recall 
that last year there appeared in your 
publication an article written by The 
Copy Chasers in which comments were 
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GARONER-DENVER 
given about the advertising that cov- 


ered our field. Due to some error, the 
advertising of the Gardner-Denver did 


not appear in the write-up, and as we 
were anxious to have your comments 
concerning our presentations we wrote 
to you and submitted samples of our 
ads. On March 29, 1938, you sent 
to us the comments of The Copy 
Chasers and we were very glad to have 
the frank criticisms that were put for- 
ward. Since that time we have con- 
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stantly tried to improve our copy and 
layouts in accordance with the sugges- 
tions made, and now we are glad to 
tell you that we are on a regular pro- 
gram of ads that give “specific data” 
instead of a group of generalities. We 
are using case studies and actual op- 
erating data that will show our pro- 
spective customer what our equipment 
will do for Sim and for his own job. 

We feel that we have improved our 
advertising to a very great extent and 
that it now stands above the rank and 
We feel 
that we are actually doing a selling 
job instead of merely using space. We 
are attaching to this letter a few of 
our advertisements which appeared 
after our change of advertising policy. 
You will note that we have been spe- 
cific as was suggested to us by The 


file of industrial advertising. 


Copy Chasers. 

We hope that you will agree with 
us that we have made a distinct step 
forward in the direction of better ad- 
vertising. B. P. SPANN, 
Advertising Manager, Gardner-Denver 

Company, Quincy, Ill. 
vey 


GETS RESULTS FROM 
POSTAL CARD MAILING 


To tHE Eprror: Some of your 


readers may be interested in how we 
have varied our advertising approach 
even to the point where we have 













UP TO 46% ON 
DOUCH THERMOMETERS 


Closeouts on high grade Peimer Dough Thermometers. 7 inch 
wmhhe pleted wer cose ot Vchaped oth 





motel scale which registers from 20 00 140 F. List prices range 
hom $6.50 te $7.50 ond you sore ap te 46°) on these 


WHILE THEY LAST, Each $4.00 
FO 8 Alen, Mech. 
UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


First and Pine Streets, Albion, Michigan 













found that a postal card mailing, if 
made attractive enough, will really 
pull in the results. 
had a large quantity of dough ther- 
which we have not been 
able to move for the last fifteen years. 
We have tried at frequent intervals 


For example, we 
mometers 
each year with a letter mailing but 


This year I de- 


cided to try a government postal card 


have had no results. 


more trom an economy angle than 
any other reason. I had planned to 
mail 4,000 of these postal cards, but 
after thinking it over made a test 
with 1,000 cards in this locality. 

At the time, we had fifty-seven 
thermometers and the most we had 
ever been able to sell from a mailing 


Was three or four. Within nine days 


after this 1,000 mailing we had re- 
ceived orders for twenty-seven of the 
thermometers, and we have since re- 
ceived a number of others. However, 
the mailing will not clean out the 
entire group, and we are going to mail 
another 1,000 cards. 

Please bear in mind that there was 
in price but merely a 
We had orders 
come in by wire and even were fol- 
lowed up by repeat orders after the 
person had thought it over a little 
more. This mailing was made to the 
larger bakeries as we felt they were 
the best prospects. This is just an 
interesting little side light on direct 
mail. I am enclosing a copy of the 
card and although we have made it 
appear somewhat as though it was 
quite a bargain, the same people have 
received numerous letters listing the 
thermometers at the same price. 

C. D. DAVENPORT, 

Advertising Manager, Union Steel 

Products Company, Albion, Mich. 
, ww F 


REDESIGN DOES PAY 

To THE Eprror: We have all no- 
ticed the splendid illustrated article in 
your February issue regarding our 
Doall machine. We are especially 
pleased with the title, ““Redesign Con- 
tributes to Sales, Profits,” because that 
is just what redesigning did for us. 
The new Doall models have created 

widespread interest in our products. 

D. M. SHIELDs, 
Sales Department, Continental Machine 
Specialties, Inc., Minneapolis. 

* ¢.9 


YOU EARNED IT 
To THE Eprror: People always like 
to hear nice things about themselves 
or what they’re doing—so you can 
imagine our delight in the comments 
made on our advertising in your Feb- 
ruary issue by The Copy Chasers. 
C. K. Priest, 
Advertising Manager, The Hobart 
Brothers Company, Troy, O. 


no change 
change in approach. 


To Exhibit Advertising 
of Building Materials 


An exhibition of advertising of build- 
ing materials is scheduled for March 16, 
at the National Press Club, Washington, 
D. C., under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion of Federal Architects, publisher, The 
Federal Architect. The object of the meet- 
ing and exhibit is to give building mate- 
rials men and architects and engineers of 
the government an opportunity to get to- 
gether and talk over mutual problems. 
Rep. Bruce Barton will speak at a dinner 
that night and awards will be made by a 
jury for the best advertising exhibited. 
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Our Method 


annot Be 
Patented 


But It Is Yours to Use 
Exclusively, as Needed 


FE OR those who take advertising 
seriously and expect results, we have a 
complete straightforward method. It fights 
the business battle through to previously 
established objectives. 


The successes of this method as applied 
for some forty manufacturers and associa- 
tions are reasonably proof against imita- 
tion. They are based on over several hun- 
dred years’ combined experience of 15 
men in 41 major industries. 


Because imitators would have to work 
as hard as we, to apply our copy-prin- 
ciples-that-pull, we do not even hold 
them secret or confidential . . . although 
we prefer to explain them in detail to 
those whom they would most directly 
benefit. How about you"? The method is 
presented in tangible form that takes about 
20 minutes to run over. 


Have your secretary drop us a request 


for an appointment, saying you'd like to 
have the story on “how it works.” 


EVANS 


ASSOCIATES, INC 


225 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 
« CHICAGO ° 


Advertising 
Sales Promotion 
Marketing 
Management 


*Provided your line does not compete with a 
product we already sell. 
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ln pages. 


TO ANNOUNCE 


A CHRISTENING 





TO ALL STEEL TREATERS 


Four years ago the newly- 
formed Lindberg Engineering 
Company “rented” two pages 
in Metal Progress to tell all the 
steel treaters about this “baby 
Cyclone”.* As all the metal 
world knows today, this “baby 
Cyclone” was a new heat 
treating furnace. 

The infant grew amazingly 
after this christening and 
Metal Progress is proud to 
have been a consistent and 
continuous part of the 
Lindberg diet that nourished 
“baby Cyclone” to its present 
gargantuan stature. 

Many other manufacturers 
have learned that a diet which 
includes Metal Progress pro- 
vides the vitamins essential 
to sales in the metal produc- 
ing, processing and fabricat- 
ing industries. 

Why not investigate the 
metallurgical market repre- 
sented by the American So- 
ciety for Metals membership, 
more than 10,500 strong, and 
reached only through Metal 
Progress, 7016 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


*From Lindberg Engineering Co. spread, 
February, 1939, Metal Progress. 








PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 





problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 








Smaller Volume at 


Higher Price? 


We have perfected a method of 


making one of our products which re- 
duces the cost to such an extent that 
we could lower the sales price twenty- 
five per cent under our several com- 
petitors. We are questioning whether 
we should do this and gain a greater 
share of the total business, which is 
now pretty evenly distributed among 
the manufacturers of this item. What 
have others done 
cumstances? 


under similar cir- 


SALES MANAGER. 


It is considered the best and safest 


commercial practice never to make too 
great a profit. You cannot always be 
sure that your competitors’ costs are 
higher—or when they may be low- 
ered. So, you are in effect holding an 
umbrella over the others and giving 
one or another of them a chance to 
be the first to cut the price when his 
costs are reduced. 


By the higher price you might also 


be welcoming additional competition. 
On the other hand, it is true that it 
takes a much greater volume to make 
the same net profit selling at a smaller 
spread beween cost and selling price. 


You must figure out what may hap- 


pen if you maintain your price and 
what may happen if you reduce your 
price. 
reduce your price, competitors will 
immediately follow with lower costs 
and lower prices and nothing will be 
gained, except the always present de- 
sirability of bringing your product 
within the range of a larger number 
of users. 


It is very possible that if you 


Some companies have settled this 


question by assigning it to one execu- 
tive or a committee—others employ 
outside 
advantage. 


Getting the Work Done 


research talent to good 


Most everyone discusses the problem 


of new ideas—but we find ourselves 
today in a situation where we seem to 
have plenty of ideas and plans, but 


cannot get the work out. Our com- 
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pany, like perhaps many others, tries 
to operate its advertising department 
on a very small budget and is always 
particularly anxious to keep down the 
personnel. Consequently we are just 
not getting the work out and I am 
wondering if any other advertising 
managers have developed any special 
systems that will help us solve our 
problem. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

The problem of getting routine 
work done in the advertising depart- 
ment has always been difficult because 
so much of the work is of an abstract 
nature. While many detailed plans 
might be suggested, the following two 
ideas may prove helpful: 

1. You might employ an advertis- 
ing agency that would help you all 
along the line and lift the burden. 

2. Even if you do employ an 
agency, it might be smart to tie up 
your work in bundles, making a dead- 
line for each group of jobs. For in- 
stance, you take the advertising 
budget for the full year—divide the 
work up into twelve monthly periods 
and then make a royal effort to get 
each bundle of work done in the time 
allotted. In order to do this, you 
would have to take these monthly 
bundles and break them down into 
weekly getting simple 
progress reports from each principal 
worker. If at the beginning of the 
fourth week it looked as though the 
work was not going to be finished, 
everyone would come earlier or stay 
later until the job is done. Because 
some work such as compiling cata- 
logs, etc., carries over from one pe- 
riod to another, you will find it is 
not easy to carry out a plan of this 
kind. However, if you will approach 
it, you will find that the work will 
not drag so much—there will not be 
so much last minute rushing around 
and everyone will be happier. 


assignments, 


Advertising Neglected? 

In our business, personal selling is 
the principal factor so that advertis- 
ing I believe is continually neglected. 
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definite suggestions 


Harve you any 
that would help me overcome this 


situation? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

in consumer selling, advertising of 
course is the most important element 
with personal salesmanship coming 
second. It would be folly for the 
sales department in that case to say 
it was neglected and want to make 
personal calls from door to door sell- 
ing tooth brushes or soap. 

In like manner, in industrial mar- 
kets there are businesses in which per- 
sonal selling is the all-important ele- 
ment, with advertising of a very sec- 
ondary value. For this reason, you 
must first be sure what part it will 
pay advertising to play in your par- 
ticular business and then try to ac- 
complish just as much in your depart- 
ment as you can—keeping your 
proper sense of proportion. 

Whatever you do of course must 
be as effective as possible—and it also 
should be tied in with the work of 
the sales department. Be sure to mer- 
chandise your work to sales manage- 
ment and general management so that 
they will always be familiar with the 
part you are playing. 

You should also try to have at 
least five minutes at every sales meet- 
ing to talk to the men about what 
you are doing—how it is helping them 
and how they can get the greatest 
value from it. 

In talking at the sales meetings 
with sales management and _ general 
management present, you can often 
get over points to them which other- 
wise might be impossible. 

If your company will not permit 
you to take part at the sales meetings, 
an advertising display in the sales 
meeting room will prove helpful. 


The Relative Value of 
Cover Space for Advertising 


ls there any information available 
on the pulling power of front covers 
as compared with the inside front, in- 
side back or back cover? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

| know of no definite comparisons 
that have been made between front 
covers, inside front, inside back and 
back covers. From the standpoint of 
price of course the front cover is on 
top —then the back cover — inside 
front cover and inside back cover—in 
that order. 

Front covers or back covers are 
often not considered as good from 


the standpoint of telling a complete 
story, as inside covers. It is generally 
believed that they should be used in 
simple poster form to put over one 
single idea, as in the Inland Steel 
Company advertisement on the front 
cover of Steel for Jan. 2, with a refer- 
ence in the lower right corner to 
“Turn to page 163” where an ad with 
detailed copy appeared. 

Many front covers are spoiled by 
using heavy detailed copy of the type 
that should be used inside a magazine. 

Some of the best advertisers are 
prejudiced against inside back or back 
covers, although you occasionally find 
a buyer of space who prefers the back 
cover to the front cover because of 
its lower cost and what he might think 
is its comparable value. The tendency 
of some companies to paste a route 
slip on the front cover is a factor in 
lowering their value, although we have 
no definite information or figures with 
which to measure this reduction. 

We believe it would be better for 
publications if they did not sell their 
front covers but instead used them 
for greatest possible attractiveness as 
do publications in the general field. 

Epiror’s Note: In Ben Duffy's new 
book, “Advertising Media and Markets,” 
he refers to a survey conducted by Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc., among 
advertising agency and publishing execu- 
tives to determine their evaluation of key 


positions in general magazines, with the 
following results: 


Pub- 
Agency lishers* 
Position vote Rank vote Rank 
Oe GOON cc dondceonn 180 1 88 1 
Second cover ..ccceces 121 2 68 2 
First page following read- 

ee te ge as ener 112 3 48 5 
Page opposite opening 

MORES sc ecescuasaes 91 4 53 4 
Third cover ........¢. 86 5 62 3 
Page opposite second 

COVER ceccceccceces 84 6 35 6 
Page facing table of con- 

COMES ccccccccccoses 48 7 21 7 
Page opposite third cover 39 8 13 
Second page following 

SCONE cccccccscose 39 9 9 9 


Industrial Advertisers 
Get Advertising Awards 


Several industrial advertisers were 
among those honored last month in the 
Annual Advertising Awards sponsored by 
Advertising © Selling. Corning Glass 
Works received a medal award for its 
national magazine campaign (See IM, p. 
28, July, °38); Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, medal award for its campaign in 
industrial publications; General Electric 
Company (See IM, p. 48, Nov., 38), and 
Bakelite Corporation, honorable mentions 
for campaigns in industrial publications, 
Aluminum Company of America for its 
newspaper campaign. 


Freuhauf Advances Thomas 

Lewis H. Thomas, who has been man- 
ager of the Denver branch of the Freu- 
hauf Trailer Company, Detroit, has been 
appointed sales manager of the tank divi- 
sion. 
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(Tea 
This Kind 


of 
Reader Approval 


President George T. Hor- 
ton, Vice-President Merle J. 
Trees, Director Charles S. 
Pillsbury and 
other officials and employees 
of the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Company are members 


twenty-two 


of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and readers 


of CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


As engineers, they realize 
the importance of reaching 
civil engineers to sell their 
water-supply, sewage dis- 
posal and utility equipment. 
As readers, they know the 
direct force of CIVIL ENG- 
INEERING. And, 
upon their opinions, Adver- 
tising Manager Milo E. 
Smith carries a full Chicago 
Bridge schedule in this pub- 


lication. 


largely 


Civil engineers also 
buy your products. 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th 
Street 


NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 
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The April issue of BLAST 
FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 
will carry a special section in | 
India tint stock, devoted to the 


Open Hearth Conference of the 
4.1.M.E. to be held in Cleveland 
in April. 


This section will carry the 
program of the Conference Ses- 
sions, special articles of inter- 
est to open hearth men and 
other features. 


If you make equipment or 
products for the open hearth } 
department, plan to be repre- 
sented in this section. 


No increase in rates for space 
in this section. 


Forms close March 31st. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 











_ FORGING 


With the rapid expansion 
of aircraft plants and large 
government outlays for ord- | 
nance, considerable new 
forging and heat treatment 
equipment will be needed 
HEAT TREATING AND 
FORGING can be of con- 
siderable aid in securing 
your share of this business 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
and Forging 


Ee 




















N. LA. A. News 


What local 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


chapters of the National Industrial 





Survey N.I.A.A, for 
Clinic Subjects 


The program for the annual conference 
of the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation to be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, 
Sept 20-22, is be- 
ing formulated by 
a committee under 
the chairmanship of 
Roger L. Wensley, 
president, G. M 
Basford Company, 
and a survey of the 
membership is un 
derway to deter- 
mine subjects for 
clinic discussions 
Members are being 
given the oppor- 
tunity to decide 
whether two or 
three half-day ses 
sions will be devoted to this part of the 
three-day program 

The conference will be held under the 
sponsorship of the association's New York 
chapter, the Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion, of which Edward A. Phoenix, assist- 
ant sales promotion manager, Johns-Man- 
ville Company, is president. The Indus 
trial Marketers of New Jersey will act as 
co-hosts 

The general conference committee is 
headed by Mr. Phoenix who will be as- 
sisted by Robert J. Barbour, Bakelite Cor 
poration; Keith B. Lydiard, Fred Glen 
Small Agency; Charles Neighbors, The 
Babcock & Wilcox Company; Roger L. 
Wensley, G. M. Basford Company; R 
Davison, New Jersey Zinc Company: 
Charles McDonough, Combustion Engi- 
neering Company, Inc.; Kenneth W. 
Bailey, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., president 
of the New Jersey chapter; and W. A 
Cather, The Babcock & Wilcox Company 

The N. I. A. A. now has eighteen chap 
ters including two in Canada, with total 
membership around 1,300, making it the 
largest advertisers organization in the 
world. Stanley A. Knisely, advertising 
manager, Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland, is president of the national 
association 


Chicago Will Conduct 
Advertising Budgets Survey 


The annual survey of industrial adver- 
tising budgets of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association has been accepted 
as an activity by Engineering Advertisers 
Association, Chicago chapter. Frederic I. 
Lackens, advertising manager, The Hays 
Corporation, Michigan City, Ind., has been 
appointed chairman of the committee 
which will direct the work. Agency mem- 
bers of the Chicago chapter have offered 
the committee their services and the facili- 
ties of their organizations in compiling the 
data developed. 

The committee has held several meet- 
ings and is now engaged in drafting the 
questionnaire which will be sent to indus- 
trial advertisers throughout the country. 





E. A. PHOENIX 
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All advertisers promoting the sale of prod- 
ucts and materials to industry, regardless 
of association afhliations, will be invited 
to participate in the survey. The complete 
report and study will be issued in Septem- 
ber to N. I. A. A. members and also with- 
out charge to all others who coéperate by 
filling out the questionnaire form 


N.LA.A. Eastern Regional 
Conference, March 15 


The all day Eastern Regional National 
Industrial Advertisers Conference to be 
conducted by the Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey March 
15, at the Newark 
Athletic Club, will 
afford industrial ad- 
vertising men a 
chance to see them- 
selves as others see 
them, for the entire 
day is to be devoted 
to getting manage- 
ment’s viewpoint on 
advertising and 
marketing as well as 
the customer's. The 
theme of the pro- 
gram will be “Mir- 
rors of Marketing.” 

Among the speak- 
ers on the program are: Charles P. Gu- 
lick, chairman of the board, National Oil 
Products Company; Geo. E. Stringfellow, 
vice-president, Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; 
M. A. Moore, comptroller, Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation; 
John Barr, purchasing agent, Ingersoll- 
Rand: E. D. Youmans, technical engineer, 
Okonite Company; Thomas Keehane, sales 
engineer, Worthington Pump and Ma: 
chinery Corporation; Joseph Rosenthal, 
plant engineer, United Color & Pigment 
Company, and Arthur Yorke of Hansen- 
Yorke, Inc. 

In addition to the advertising and mar- 
keting subjects to be discussed during the 
day sessions, Cyrus §. Ching of United 
States Rubber Company will talk on the 
subject “All Quiet on the Industrial 
Front.” At the evening dinner, the third 
annual banquet of the I. M. N. J., Merle 
Thorpe, Editor, Nation’s Business, will 
speak on “The Plight of Enterprise.” 

Advance registrations indicate that at- 
tendance will run over 400. Harry M. 
Carroll, advertising manager, Hyatt Bear- 
ings Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, N. J., is general chairman 
of the meeting. 


Northern California 
Affiliates with N.I.A.A. 
The N.LA.A. will add its eighteenth 


chapter when a charter is presented to the 
Industrial Marketers of Northern Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, March 9. Richard 
P. Dodds, advertising manager, Truscon 
Steel Company, Youngstown, O., and vice’ 
president of the national organization will 
present the charter to E. L. Mathy, adver’ 
tising manager, Victor Equipment Com- 
pany, San Francisco, president of the local 
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MERLE THORPE 


Cc. S. CHING 


C. S$. Ching, director of industrial and pub- 
lic relations, United States Rubber Com- 
pany, will talk on "All Quiet on the Indus- 
trial Front’ at an all-day regional confer- 
ence for advertising and marketing men in 
Newark, N. J., March 15. At a dinner fol- 
lowing the conference Merle Thorpe, editor 
and publisher, ‘Nation's Business,” wi! 
speak on “The Plight of Enterprise.’ The 
meeting is sponsored by the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey, N.I.A.A. Chapter 


! Howard W. Barrows, advertising 
iger, Austin- Western Road Machinery 
Company. Aurora, Ill., and a past presi- 
N.LA.A., also will participate in 
eremonies. The San Francisco group 
membership of twenty-five 


Klein Succeeds Kenyon 
As Cincinnati Chief 
Herman L. Klein, advertising depart- 
t, Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
has been elected president, Cincin 
nati Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Club, suc- 
ceeding Howard K 
Kenyon, advertis 
ing manager Arme« 
Culvert Mfrs. As- 
sociation, Middle- 
town, O., who has 
resigned to join the 
Howard Swink Ad 





vertising Agency, 
Marion, O. Other 
ofhcers elected at 
the special election 
were Vice - presi- 
dents, Richard. G 
H. L. KLEIN Hext, advertising 


manager, Littleford 

B ind Malcolm McPherson, advertis- 
4 inager, Alvey-Ferguson Company, 
lr Eugene Schwarber. Gardner Publi- 


was elected associate director 


Marion Curley, Westinghouse Electric & 
M Company, continues as_ secretary 
The regular annual election will 

May 
ddition to the election, the Febru- 
meeting viewed two motion pictures, 
How to Improve Your Memory” and 


cerning the Eastman Kodak 


Presents Color as 
Potent Sales Force 
H color has come to be recognized as 
tent force in increasing sales, rather 
rely a decorative effect for product 
ckage, was outlined before the Tech- 
Publicity Association, New York, 
I 23, by Frederic H. Rahr, noted color 
tant 
Mr. Rahr demonstrated the power of 
r coloring in a product by describing 
t epression experience of The Flintkote 
Company In 1931, Flintkote adopted 


stronger colors for its shingles, and with- 
out any other change in the product or 
merchandising policy, sales volume climbed 
from the 1929 mark of 10,000 units to 
154,000 in fourteen months. 

According to the speaker, this revolu- 
tionized the roofing industry and demon- 
strated the public's desire for strong colors 
in products. It proved that the shingle 
easiest seen is bought the most. He added 
that sales executives of the company dis- 
liked the change until sales figures came 
in to prove the success of the innovation. 

One of the major problems in making 
color more important as a sales tool is to 
persuade industry officials to become ob- 
jective in their viewpoint as to the proper 
color for a product, Mr. Rahr said. Such 
men must discard their prejudices and 
those of their associates, and go out and 
study consumers’ recations to colors 


Reveal How They 
Extended Their Markets 


“Product Introduction and Market Ex- 
tension” was the theme of the Feb. 9 
meeting of the Milwaukee Association of 
Industrial Advertisers, in which members 
related their own case stories 

Van B. Hooper, Louis Allis Company, 
revealed in detail a program used in ex- 
tending the market of Louis Allis motors 
into one important industry where the 
equipment was not used extensively. In 
general, the procedure was as follows: A 
mail research to determine the extent to 
which the equipment was used—370 re- 
plies rated Louis Allis motors twelfth with 
only a meager margin over the next four- 
teen manufacturers; then a three-cornered 
marketing barrage by advertising in a 
vertical major business publication, sending 
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{nd. be certain. 


Distributors. 
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were around two billion. 


Don't Overlook 
Your Export Markets? 


FOREIGN TRADE of the U. S. A. last year 
amounted to more than five billion dollars. 


Exports were more than three billion; imports 


The hundreds of manufacturers, large and 
small, new and old in the business of export- 
ing, who are utilizing the export advertising- 
merchandising facilities of *B.P.I.C., to be 


sure, are getting their share of export sales! 


ASK_ LS to explain these facilities further. 


you haven't already seen 


them, to ask us to send you copies of the January 


issues of these *B.P.1.C. Specialized Magazines. 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Company, Inc.) 


Publishers of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL, EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, THE AMERI- 
CAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition), EL FARMACEUTICO, BUYERS GUIDE for Latin- 
American Engineering and Industry, and the Overseas BUYERS GUIDES for Automotive 
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“THE FINEST AD 
EVER WRITTEN! 








Enthused the sales representative 
about his own company’s ad 


Of course it wasn't the finest ad 
ever written ... but the big point is 
that the salesman thought it was, 
and was grateful, congratulatory, 
and all pepped up by the quality of 
backing the advertising department 
was giving him. The company is an 
important industrial and one of our 
clients (name on request). And the 
case is merely indicative of the close 
tie-up between advertising and sales 
which dominates all of our thinking, 
and enables us to produce industrial 
advertising that often gets three 
loud cheers from the sales personnel 
of our various clients because it 
directly helps them to sell. 


Do you want this close harmony 


between advertising and sales? We 
can give it to you—especially if = 
are selling to the power plant, elec- 
trical, machine tool or kindred fields 
—We know these fields intimately— 
their language, their problems, their 
buying habits. It's that knowledge, 
plus our engineering and selling back- 
ground, that enables us to put sell- 
ing power into industrial copy—and 
make even limited space pull. 


PETERSON & KEMPNER, INC., 


an advertising agency handling — 
industrial accounts, is ready to wor 
with you to any extent desired, from 
the making of a single technical illus- 
tration (in which we excel) to the 
handling of your entire advertising 
campaign — publication space, di- 
rect mail, catalogs, folders, sales 
manuals, handbooks, etc. No time 
contracts or other binding condi- 
tions — and certainly no obligation 
involved in discussing the matter. 
One of our principals will be glad to 
call at your convenience. Write us. 


Peterson & Kempner Inc. 
Jndustrial 


421 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 








Nicholas Bijornson, 
Cotan Corpora- 
tion, Newark, N. J., 
was awarded the 
Dartnell Gold 
Medal for the best 
business letter 
among 11,000 en- 
tered in the con- 
test sponsored by 
Dartnell Corpora- 
tion. He is shown 
here receiving the 
medal from Ken- 
neth W. Bailey, ad- 
vertising manager, 
Primary Battery Di- 
vision, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J., 
and president of 
the Industrial Mar- 






keters of New Jersey at the group's February meeting. Seated left is Richard S. Hayes, adver- 
tising manager, The Okonite Company, Passaic, and right is Sidney Cassey, advertising 
manager, Weston Electrical Instrument Company, Newark. Photo by Gustavus Sickles, Jr. 





regular letters and reprints to 3,500 key 
men and encouraging salesmen to reach 
this specific field; a good size space at a 
trade show; salesmen permitted to have 
target accounts; small bulls eye stickers to 
expedite replies to inquiries; analysis of 
monthly reports from field; after one year 
elapsed another mail survey netted 302 
replies which rated Louis Allis motors 
seventh; following the program another 
year the mail survey brought in 290 re- 
plies which rated Louis Allis motors third. 

J. O. Ferch, Globe-Union Manufactur- 
ing Company, told of a twelve minute 
sound slide film and special mailing pieces 
used in extending its battery market 
through jobbers and direct to the jobbers’ 
prospects. 

How a new line of stove pipes was in- 
troduced to over 43,000 dealers was re- 
vealed by Clayton Cheney, Milcor Steel 
Company. Copies of the two color broad- 
sides and three color displays used were 
on display. 

A direct mail and advertising program 
used in introducing a new line of hy- 
draulic units to resale manufacturers and 
users was presented by M. E. Engebretson, 
The Oilgear Company. 

Plans used in introducing a new com- 
pany with new products were revealed in 
detail by Walter F. Schutz, formerly with 
Perfex Corporation. 

James Tate, Delta Manufacturing Com- 
pany, was presented with a gold medal 
he won in the recent Dartnell Corporation 
sales letter contest. 


Toronto Chapter 
Takes Studio Tour 


Members of the Industrial Advertisers 
Association of Toronto visited the studios 
of Pringle & Booth Limited, Feb. 23, to 
discuss the possibilities and witness a 
demonstration of commercial photography 
as related to the advertising of industrial 
products and services. Dinner was served 
in the studios prior to the meeting. 

J. G. Beare, Link-Belt Limited, told the 
story behind the use of an attractive 
feminine model in the photographs of in- 
dustrial processes used in recent Link-Belt 
advertising. Returns received, he pointed 
out, indicated increased interest had been 
aroused by the added charm and dignity 
of this type of illustration. “Barbara 
Link-Belt™ took part in the photographic 
demonstration of the Pringle & Booth staff 
which followed. 

Two motion pictures were shown during 
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the meeting: “Modern Plastics Preferred,” 
presented by Modern Plastics, and “Two 
Salesmen in Search of an Order™ pre- 
sented by The Dictaphone Corporation. 


Tells Importance of 
Recognition Surveys 

Product recognition surveys have 
opened the eyes of many companies to the 
weaknesses in their sales promotion and 
advertising program, S. J. Hilty, western 
manager, Factory Management and Main- 
tenance, told members and guests of the 
Advertising Round Table of Southern 
Michigan, Albion, Mich. Case studies of 
companies that have gained leadership in 
their fields through dominant publication 
advertising were given. Mr. Hilty em- 
phasized the importance of proving the 
value of advertising and getting more com- 
plete codperation of management. Charts 
were used in explaining this important 
phase of the advertising manager's work. 


Egner Gives Pointers 
On Writing Sales Letters 


The salutation of a sales letter reading 
“Dear Mr. Jones” is the most important 
part of the letter and in many cases should 
be replaced by a selling headline to arouse 
the personal interest of the prospect. That 
was part of the advice regarding sales 
letters which Frank Egner, promotion man- 
ager, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, gave the Mason-Dixon Industrial 
Advertisers at the February meeting held 
at Gettysburg, Pa. 

Following such a headline the opening 
paragraph of the letter should then explain 
why the statement in the heading is true 
and should carefully define the product 
and its uses, Mr. Egner suggested. Every 
letter should also contain a success story 
or at least some evidence of the satisfac’ 
tion enjoyed by purchasers of the article 
advertised. The prospect should be urged 
to take some reasonable action, however 
small, indicating that his attention has 
been attracted to the product. Otherwise 
he will not only lose interest in it but upon 
receiving additional advertising will likely 
be irritated, feeling that he already has 
decided against the proposition. 

Mr. Egner surprised his audience by 
saying that the space available for a post- 
script at the bottom of the letter is, next 
to the heading, the most valuable part of 
the sheet. In other words, a postscript 
should be included in every sales letter. 























Studies have proved that the average per- 
son when first looking at a letter does not 
necessarily read the salutation and first 
line, but allows his eyes to run over the 
whole page. The eyes alight at some spot, 
largely by chance, and a moment's hesita- 
tion at this point determines whether the 
etter is really ever going to be read. For 


this reason, particularly, the arrangement 
of the letter should be made interesting, 
with plenty of short paragraphs and the 
use of illustrations, questions, headlines, 
etc 


Mr. Egner favors the use of return post- 
cards in direct mail advertising, and 
stressed the advantages of using colored 
ink and tinted paper stock. <A postcard 


should not ask for an appointment on the 
part of the salesman but should offer 
something of value to the prospect which 
the salesman can bring him. Letters and 
postcards are also helpful in introducing 
a salesman before he makes a call. 

The Mason-Dixon Chapter is planning 
a study of methods of taking and using 
industrial photographs as its activity for 
the N.I.A.A., an unusual number of its 
members being experienced in  photo- 
graphic work. 


Pittsburgh Learns 
About Engravings 

A comprehensive discussion of engrav- 
ings and electrotypes for use in adver- 
tising work by Edward Hill, vice-president, 
Jahn & Ollier Engraving Company, Chi- 
cago, continued the series of educational 
meetings of the Industrial Advertising 
Council of Pittsburgh last month. Mr. Hill 
included an explanation of direct color 
photography and its use in preparation of 
color process printing plates. 

W. J. Ramsey, advertising manager, 
Mathews Conveyer Company, Elwood 
City, Pa., one of the Pittsburgh chapter's 
active members, has been transferred to his 
company’s Eastern sales division with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. 


Says Pictures Help 
Cut Selling Costs 


Pictures were offered as an aid to cut- 
ting selling costs by Louis Flader, commis- 
sioner of the American Photo Engravers 
Association, in a talk last month before 
the TIAD Club, Toledo chapter of the 
N.ILA.A. Costs of sales, he said, are not 
getting the scientific attention being given 
engineering and manufacturing and better 
business is waiting now for more aggres- 
sive buying assistance by trained salesmen. 

The Toledo chapter has passed its mem- 
bership quota as set by the N.IA.A. 
Allen Colby, advertising manager, Na- 
tional Supply Company, is program chair- 
man and L. F. Steele, advertising manager, 
The American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Company, is chairman of publicity. 


Advertisers Urged to 
Use Government Data 


Industrial advertisers should make 
greater use of available statistical mate- 
rial from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, C. A. Carpenter, 
Pittsburgh district manager of the bureau, 
urged in a talk last month before the 
Industrial Advertising Council, Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Carpenter strongly advised some kind 
of statistical department for almost every 
kind of business, but warned that each 
company should be careful to confine its 
statistical work to its own field but at the 
same time scan data of the territories in 
which its goods are sold. He offered to 
assist any company to create such a depart- 
ment by furnishing information. 


Philadelphia Participates 
In Marketing Symposium 


How market research, advertising and 
sales work dovetail to market industrial 
products was vividly portrayed at an in- 
dustrial marketing management sympo- 
sium held at Philadelphia, Feb. 20, by the 
American Marketing Association, Eastern 
Industrial Advertisers, and the Sales Man- 
agers Association. Three concurrent clinics, 
each presenting a complete case history of 
marketing via distributors, inter industry, 
and direct were held in the afternoon and 
followed by a dinner meeting at which 
the individual sessions were summarized. 

Henry Disston Sons, Inc., was the topic 
of the distributor plan clinic. In this meet- 
ing, Irving Wilder, market research de- 
partment, J. W. Jay, advertising manager, 
and Walter Gebhart, sales manager, each 


told of their activities in marketing the 
company’s Dissteel thin planer knife, Chip- 
Rite knife, the Disston veneer knife, and 
the Disston Bite-Rite file, all sold through 
distributors. 

In the inter industry clinic, du Pont’s 
Neoprene, which is supplanting rubber 
in many industrial applications, was the 
subject of discussion. How the product 
was developed, how satisfactory applica- 
tions were and are being established, how 
it is advertised to numerous industries, and 
how the direct and indirect sales effort for 
the product is carried on was detailed by 
V. A. Cosler, sales promotion manager, 
Stephen J. Daly, advertising manager, and 
Allen F. Clark, assistant sales promotion 
manager, all of the Neoprene division. In 
the case of this product, it is sold as a 
material to manufacturers who have the 
equipment necessary to successfully work 
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STEPS TO 
BETTER BUSINESS 
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Industry is on the up-grade. Current 
business indexes are approaching the 
100 level. Record activity in private 
building and huge government pro- 
jects are vital factors in expanding 
the nonmetallic-minerals industries 
to the greatest volume in years. 








Step up your own business tempo by 
advertising in Pit and Quarry, the 
most progressive trade journal in the 
field. It reaches your market with 
the largest net paid producer circu- 
lation and contacts the maximum 
number of executive readers and in- 
fluential department heads. 
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CATALOG 


VOLUME FOUR 


Published Annually 


Closing Date— 
August 1, 1939 


An effective Advertising 
Medium for reaching this 
rapidly expanding and 
inviting Diesel market. 


Write for full details 


DIESEL PROGRESS 
2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Flexrock Company, Philadelphia, puts this 
character through many interesting antics to 
emphasize the qualities of its ‘products 


it into finished products, thus requiring 
a dual advertising and sales promotion 
program to sell the secondary as well as 
the primary market 

The direct sales clinic had for its subject 


the modernization marketing activity of 
Warren Webster & Co 
equipment used in steam heating systems 
primarily in larger buildings. H. F. Mar- 
shall, assistant sales manager and adver 
tising manager, described the market and 
related the sales activity, while B. F. Lercl 
assistant ata manager, traced the 
the company’s advertising 


manutacturers ol 


levelopment of 


ind explained how it supports the sales 
effort. In this division of its business, the 
company has been exceptionally successful 
in marketing its product and services witl 
a survey approach wherein the prospect 
may buy and pay for the installation out 
of the savings earned under a conditional 
sales contract 

Col. Willard T. Chevalier, publisher, 
Business Week, the guest speaker at the 
dinner sessjon, called the symposium an 
epochal occasion with the traditional walls 
of misunderstanding between research, ad- 
vertising and sales groups of a manufac 
turing organization being leveled for the 
interchange experiences, thus marking 
a new era of understanding and efhciency 
which should further the art of distribu- 
tion 

The program committee of the meeting, 
headed by A. B. Wheeler, vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, also 
included William D. Lindsey, vice-presi 
dent, The Albert Kircher Company, and 
John Hammann, sales manager, KYW, Na 


tional Broadcasting Company 


Tells Technique of 


"Fortune" Surveys 


People may think one way as a citizen 
ind just the opposite as a customer, and 
just because they patronize a company is 
no guarantee that these same people ap- 
prove of the policies of that concern, 
Richardson Wood, of the Fortune editorial 
staff, told the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation, New York, last month 

Mr. Wood illustrated this point by re- 
ferring to Fortune surveys of public opin- 
ion. A study two years ago showed most 
people in favor of either heavier taxing 
of chain stores or of putting them out of 
business altogether, despite the fact that 
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these stores were attracting the usual 
crowds of customers. A subsequent sur- 
vey in February, 1938, showed that public 
opinion had changed, and this shift was 
credited to the wide publicity given to 
chain efforts to help farmers by moving 
surplus crops. 

One of the difficulties in measuring 
public opinion, Mr. Wood revealed, is to 
avoid posing “loaded” questions which im- 
ply prejudice. To ask “Do you think 
President Roosevelt is leading this coun- 
try to ruin?” would be changed to “What 
do you think of President Roosevelt's 
policies?” 

Little things can upset the accuracy of 
a poll. Mr. Wood related how a study 
on radio set ownership had to be discarded 
because interviewers naturally visit better 
grade homes Since the proportion of 
homes visited have electric power was 
higher than the national average, the num- 
ber of radios reported was also too hig! 

Fortune apportions its interviews in this 
way: 10 per cent to the prosperous class, 
30 per cent to the upper middle class, 40 
per cent to the middle class, and 20 per 
cent to the lower class. Half of those 
interviewed are men and half women, half 
between twenty and forty and half be- 
tween forty and sixty 





Laffey Made Sales Manager 
"The National Provisioner" 


Alfred W. B. Laffey, for the last three 
years Eastern manager, The National rn 
visioner, has been appointed sales manag 
with hea dquart ters 
it the Chicago of- 
fice Mr Laffey 
has been with the 
publication since 
1933, originally 
serving in the home 
territory Prior to 
joining The — 
tional Provisioner 
he was with “The 
Manufacturing Co 
fectioner and the 
McGraw - Hill Pub- 
lishing Company 

Harvey W. Wer- 
necke, formerly 
central district 
nanage transferred to New 
York to succeed Mr. Laffey in charge of 
the Eastern territory 
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A. W. B. LAFFEY 
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Murray of "DandW" Dies 


Andrew K. Murray, for the past twenty- 
five years associated with Distribution © 
Warehousing, died in Chicago Feb. 18, 
after an illness of several weeks Mr. 
Murray was an expert in the warehousing 


held and had been manager of DandW 


Chicago office for the past year and a half. 


Benner Joins "Fortune" 


Don Benner, promotion and research 
manager, Business Week, and previously 
head of media and research of Ketchum, 
MacLeod and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, has 
resigned to become marketing service man- 
ager of Fortune 


Dremel Account to Chicago Agency 
Reincke-Ellis Younggreen & Finn, Chi- 


cago, are to handle the account of the 
Dremel Mfg. Company, manufacturer ot 


Dremel Moto Tool Starting in April, 


magazines will be used to carry the adver’ 
tising 
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Profitable Publicity 


advantage. The first and_ second 
groups rarely cause difficulties — the 
advertising manager usually knows 
definitely what magazines he is certain 
to use and those that he wouldn’t use 
under any circumstances. But when 
it comes to the marginal magazines in 
the middle circle, then there’s trouble, 
for both the advertising manager and 
the space salesman. 

Publicity can help here, if a sufh- 
cient volume has been sent out to 
secure data of statistical value, because 
it provides an excellent measure of 
reader interest. 

Here, for example, is a table show- 
ing the replies received from maga- 
zines as the result of publicity sent 
out on several representative items of 
1 manufacturer’s line (omitting those 


responsible for less than five inquiries) : 


Magazine Re plies 
\ 47 
B 35 
( 17 
D§ 17 
16 
F§ 10 
G 10 
Hg 8 
I 7 
os 6 
K 6 
I 6 
M 5 
N ) 


Before this check was made, the 
magazines marked (§) had been placed 
on the “must” list for advertising and 
those marked (*) were being very 
seriously considered; but no one (in- 
cluding the space salesmen for the 
magazines involved) had any idea that 
magazines A and B were suitable for 
use in this particular campaign. Nat- 


urally, both were added to the list. 


Broadening a Market 


Fig. 3 shows how publicity helped 
to broaden the market for a line of 
products in general use. 

In this diagram, the broken curve 
is a barometric curve of American in- 
dustrial activity, based on data pub- 
lished regularly in Steel. The curve is 
drawn on a yearly basis for the years 
1930 to 1937 inclusive, and on a 
monthly basis for 1938. We see in 
the curve the ending of the Great De- 
pression, the recovery that culminated 
in 1937, the recent Recession, and the 


beginning of the present upward ten- 
dency. The solid curve, drawn on 
the same basis, shows total sales of the 
product. 

The striking thing about this dia- 
gram is the way in which the sales 
curve closely parallels the curve of in- 
dustrial activity until the beginning of 
1938. Here, in fact, we have a per- 
fect picture of thoroughly stabilized 
sales promotion. During this entire 
period, the business showed no real 
growth, but merely rose and fell with 
business activity as a vessel rises and 
falls with the tide. 

To break out of this static situation, 
a comprehensive publicity campaign 
was started in December, 1937. The 
objects of this campaign were (a) to 
penetrate deeply into markets then be- 
ing neglected, and (b) to try out the 
effect of new sales appeals in the mar- 
kets already being well covered. Sales 
promotion then followed the lead of 
publicity. Wherever the latter devel- 
oped situations of sufficient interest, 
the former followed through. 

The results of this plan are clearly 
shown by the curves. The sales curve 
promptly rose above the barometer 
curve and became independent of it, 
giving unmistakable evidence of the 


value of a broader sales policy. 


Publicity as a Compass 


In all of these cases, it is to be 
noted, publicity was used as a means 
to determine the direction to be taken 
by major sales activities and not as a 
substitute for advertising. This is its 
proper function when it is employed 
to promote the sales of industrial prod- 
ucts. It has considerable selling power, 
but this is evanescent. No one can 
build an enduring business on pub- 
licity alone. However, when properly 
used, publicity serves both the adver- 
tiser and the publisher; for both are 
interested in advertising campaigns 
that actually pay, and publicity helps 
to determine how, where, and when 


advertising can be used most efficiently. 





Spence Joins Lord & Thomas 

A. W. Spence, Jr., previously with the 
advertising department of the International 
Nickel Company, New York, has become 
a member of the copy department of Lord 
@ Thomas, New York. 


Klauer Account to Gray 

Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago, has been 
appointed to handle advertising for Klauer 
Manufacturing Company, Dubuque, Ia., 
manufacturer of snow plows and other 
equipment. Industrial publications are be- 
ing used for the winter campaigns 
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Performance Photos 





Will tell the story of your 
Product or Equipment... 





Faster, more effectively and will 
produce leads for your salesmen 





Let us send you booklet and tell 
you how you may secure them 
7 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & ILLUSTRATION DEPT. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 
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Turn To This NECESSITY Field for SALES 
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DURING 1937-1938 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER carried 
more advertising than in any pre- 
vious 2 years of its history. 1939 
should see this record eclipsed! 
“There's a Reason” 


— 








*' 185 N.WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





@ Complete coverage 
of current and back 
issues of trade papers 
and general magazines 
for editorial and adver- 
tising material. 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


Designed to interest the supervisory fac- 
tors of industry, Supervision was launched 
last month by Supervision Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York, with 20,000 
circulation of which more than 12,000 
goes to members of the National Associa- 
tion of Foremen. The publication has 
absorbed The Foreman, fifteen-year old 
official organ of the National Association 
of Foremen. The page size is 9x12 inches. 
A. W. Morrison, formerly vice-president 
in charge of circulation, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, is president and edi- 
tor; Gerald E. Stedman is Western editor. 
Paul W. Birmingham, formerly in charge 
of industrial circulation and circulation re- 
search of McGraw-Hill, is vice-president 
in charge of circulation of the new pub- 
lication. 

The publisher's page introducing the 
magazine states that the new service fills 
a breach that has been widely recognized, 
dealing with practical ideas of operating 
management, safety, maintenance and the 
newer legal aspects of labor relations. 
There are claimed to be 1,350,000 super- 
visory executives in industry, such as fore- 
men, supervisors, overseers, second hands, 
gang bosses, shift bosses, etc. 
™ Considerable basic material for foremen 
conferences is to be published monthly. 
Paid circulation will be obtained largely 
through contacts with employers who share 
with their supervisors or foremen the sub- 
scription price. The advertising appeal is 
to be made both for sale of industrial 
products and for selected consumer prod- 
ucts. 





A seventy-page review and forecast 
number of The National Provisioner was 
published Feb. 18, recording the progress 
of the meat packing industry during 1938 
with special articles covering the various 
divisions of the industry with relation to 
equipment and processes used. Based on 
volume of sales, the issue points out, meat 
packing is larger than the automotive man- 
ufacturing industry and only slightly 
under the steel industry; cost of materials 
used in the industry is 36.9 per cent of 
those used by the entire food industry. 
Abundant supplies of hogs and livestock 
point to favorable operations for the in- 
dustry during 1939. 


Dr. H. W. Gillett, chief technical ad- 
visor, Battelle Memorial Institute, and edi- 
torial director, Metals and Alloys, was 
honored last month by having been chosen 
the Howe Memorial Lecturer at the annual 
February convention of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. The lecture was established in 
memory of Henry Marion Howe, one of 
America’s pioneer metallurgists and a pro- 
fessor at Columbia University and one of 
the chief honors accorded American metal- 
lurgical engineers is an invitation to give 
the lecture. 

~ 


To aid in creating increased good will 
between America’s exporting manufac- 
turers and our good neighbors in the South, 
the editors of Importers Guide have in- 
augurated a series of Latin American 
broadcasts. These programs will be broad- 
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ROCKFORD VARNISH COMPANY 


i Manufacturers of Finishing Materials 
ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 


Rockford Varnish Company in full page 
copy draws a comparison of its ability to 
glorify commercial products with the cor- 
rect type of finish with the skill of the art- 
ist's model in glorifying a velvety skin 





cast each Tuesday and Thursday from 
2:00 to 2:30 P.M. over the CBS station 
W3XAU, Philadelphia, operating on a 
frequency of 21,520 kilocycles. The pro- 
gram which is entirely in Spanish will be 
heard under the title “Los Adelantos del 
Progreso” (Progress on the March). It 
is the commentator type of broadcast in 
which the outstanding developments of 
science and industry in the United States 
are interpreted editorially in terms of the 
application of their benefits to Latin 
America. 
« 


Believing that the butane-propane indus- 
try has grown to the importance where 
it needs a business publication of its own, 
the publishers of Gas have announced 
Butane-Propane News to be inaugurated 
with a June issue. 


Louis Diamond, formerly advertising 
and sales manager, Continental Products, 
Inc., Chicago, has formed the Diamond 
Publishing Company which will publish 
Auto Store Management starting this 
month. Page size will be 534x8 inches. 


Automotive Service, The Picture Paper 
for Service Men, made its bow last month 
with twenty-four pages, including over 160 
pictures produced in rotogravure. It is 
published by Slocum Publishing Company, 
Detroit, publisher, Automotive News. 





Move Headquarters 


The editorial and business headquarters 
of Mida’s Criterion, published by Gillette 
Publishing Company, have been trans- 
ferred from Chicago to New York. A. B. 
Greenleaf, formerly editor of Spirits, New 
York, has returned to Mida’s Criterion as 
editor in charge. T. F. Kilroe, who has 
been New York and New England rep- 
resentative, has been appointed business 
manager. 
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ooks 


New editions of particular interest to 
advertising and marketing executives 








Ben Duffy, vice-president in charge of 
marketing and plans, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, Inc., who has had 
many years of experience in selecting 
profitable advertising media and who is 
regarded as one of the outstanding men 
in advertising, has written “Advertising 
Media and Markets” which gives a com- 
plete picture of the part media plays in 
the advertising field. The book points out 
common mistakes in selection of media, 
and shows how schedules should be made 
up to obtain the greatest benefit from the 
money invested. Such subjects as the use 
of inquiries as a means of judging the 
value of media, the effect of color on ad- 
vertising results, and how to sell the ad- 
vertising campaign are discussed. One 
chapter is devoted to a comprehensive 
story of business papers, explaining their 
function, classifying according to the type 
of appeal and giving the number of papers 
in each division, and the sources and ways 
of obtaining circulation breakdown figures. 
The book is well illustrated with more 
than 100 charts, diagrams and reproduc- 
tions of current advertising. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York; $5.00. 


v 


Elmer Wheeler, author of the best- 
seller ““Tested Sentences,” and who has an 
enviable reputation as a public speaker, 
has written “Tested Public Speaking,” 
built around the same formula that has 
made him successful in the field of sales- 
manship. The book brings out the im- 
portance of the “sizzle” in a speech— 
how to find it—how to use it. It gives 
helpful pointers on building a speech— 
tells how to act on the platform—how to 
get attention from the audience—what to 
do when distractions occur. “Tested Public 
Speaking” is directed to the man who 
wants to make his speeches “click.” Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York; 
$2.00. 


v 


“Profitable Showmanship” by Kenneth 
Goode and Zenn Kaufman, well-known 
figures in the advertising and selling field, 
is built around a twelve point formula for 
applying showmanship to business, so that 
no matter what the situation, the reader 
will know how to apply the principles. 
The authors show how, by a dramatic ap- 
peal to the emotions, by clever attention- 
getting devices and proper emphasis, the 
businessman regardless of what he may be 
selling, can put on his own show and turn 
a larger percentage of his selling efforts 
into cash register profits. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York; $2.75. 


v 


“Overseas Trade and Export Practice” 
by G. T. MacEwan, M.1.Ex., London, is 
written to assist not only those engaged in 
the export trade, but also the vast num- 
ber of business men who could with ad- 
vantage venture into export trade. The 
book which comprises specialized and tech- 
nical knowledge bearing on modern export 
trade, discusses: A Review of International 
Trade, Restrictions upon International 
Trade, Primary Products in World Com- 
merce, Manufactured Products in World 


Commerce; Methods of Marketing Manu- 
factured Products, Industrial Combination, 
Government and Other Services to Over- 
seas Trade, Financing Overseas Trade, 
Publicity in Export Trade. Besides these 
subjects an extensive bibliography, index, 
and a chart of board of trade figures on 
exporting is given. Distributed by Chem- 
ical Publishing Company of New York, 
Inc.; $5.00. 


v 


“The Fifth Advertising and Publishing 
Production Yearbook, 1939,” has been 
issued by Colton Press, Inc., New. York. 
The volume has 424 pages of essential 
practical information on matters pertain- 
ing to production in the graphic arts, in 
advertising, and in publishing. The text 
is divided into seven main sections: Art 
and photography; bookmaking and bind- 
ing; engraving and electrotyping; ink and 
paper; printing processes; production data; 
and typography. Wherever possible the 
data are presented in chart form. A source 
index makes the volume a practical ref- 
erence work. The book contains material 
for a liberal education in the subjects cov- 
ered and should be of exceptional useful- 
ness to industrial advertisers. Price $5.00. 


v 


“Step by Step in Effective Sales Promo- 
tion,” by Roy C. Toombs and Atwell Jack- 
son, is a 144-page loose leaf idea and 
work book for sales managers and sales 
promotion executives. The contents con- 
sist of field tested material grouped under 
three main chapters: (1) Analysis—deal- 
ing with charts, formulas and patterns for 
the analysis of the product, its markets and 
salesmen contributing to the distribution 
factors of business; (2) Application—a 
discussion of the ways and means of carry- 
ing out the results of the analysis by edu- 
cation in the form of sales meetings and 
stimulation in the form of sales contests; 
(3) Organization and Presentation—deal- 
ing with the assembling of the material 
into the concrete form of selling presenta- 
tions, sales visuals, promotional pieces and 
other physical forms that increase volume 
and profits and enable salesmen to be more 
effective. Published by Anthony Atwell 
and Associates, Chicago; $15.00. 
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“Against Our Policy” 


member who is actively engaged in 
the preparation of industrial advertis- 
ing would not benefit if this tradition 
were smashed and a friendly, co- 
operative exchange of installation pic- 
tures ensued. 

Many men within N.I.A.A. are em- 
ployed by companies guilty of this 
offense. Why not attack it from 
within and without? Surely the cali- 
ber of industrial advertising would 
rise, and according to all the stand- 
ards on which we bank our bread and 
butter, the results would help our 
chosen profession, our employer, and, 
lest we forget—our bread and our 
butter. 

Truly, “One picture is worth ten 
thousand words.” 
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ARE YOU 


asking too much 
of Your Salesmen 


A” you asking them to go out 
and talk about features and 
processes they do not thoroughly 
understand? Are you asking them to 
follow sales methods that have never 
been thoroughly fixed in their minds? 
Are you asking them to sell heavy 
machinery and equipment without 
giving them a means of demonstrat- 
ing it? 





Train your salesmen with motion 
pictures that show them and tell 
them all the things they should know 
about your product. And then equip 
them with films and projectors that 
enable them to show and tell the 
prospect what you want him to know. 


Without obligation, call us in for 
consultation. Let us help you plan 
your pictures and recommend the 
equipment that insures best results. 





1133 Armitage Ave., 
os Chicago, Illinois 




















DO YOU KNOW 


What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 
some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 
and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 

Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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312. Roughs. 

A folder with timely suggestions 
of stock photographs for use in illus- 
trating advertising material. Published 
by H. Armstrong Roberts. 


Priced 
Market for 


Houses Offer 
Building 


313. Medium 
Widest 
Products. 

No. 3 of a series of bulletins issued 
by American Builder which present 
detailed, basic data on various phases 
of the building market. 


314. Ways to Use Sound Slide Films. 

This bulletin of R. M. McFarland 
& Associates explains sixteen ways in 
which sound slide films may be used 
in sales promotion work. 


315. Survey of Locker Plant In- 
dustry. 
This is a report of an exhaust i ve 


survey by Quick Frozen Foods which 
details the food locker 
plants, explains their operation, and 


growth of 


points out possible future trends. 


316. Facts About the Continuous 
Large Unit Buying of Automo- 
tive Equipment by the Trans- 
portation Industry. 

In this presentation, Trafic World 
presents new facts on the automotive 
market in the transportation industry 
with special reference to what will be 
purchased in 1939. <A breakdown of 
the market by makes of equipment 
and other points are graphically illus- 
trated in two colors. 

317. An Engineer Matures. 

A concise explanation of the metal- 
lurgical engineering industries which 
defines the function of the metallurgi- 


cal engineer. Published by Metals 
and Alloys. 
318. Sales Leads. 

A monthly news sheet detailing 


heavy construction contracts awarded 
during the past month and news con- 
cerning market trends in the construc- 
tion field. Issued by Western Con- 
struction News. 


Warren’s Business Bulletins. 

A series of twenty-one bulletins 
prepared by S. D. Warren Company to 
describe the American business sys- 
tem, to tell how businesses are built, 
to explain how businesses are operated 
and to define the position that busi- 
ness occupies in American life. 


320. 


This Matter of Catalogs in In- 
dustrial Marketing. 
A report summarizing specific in- 


319. 


formation on the subject of industrial 
catalogs, received from 3,310 impor- 
tant engineers and industrial buyers. 
The place of the catalog in buying pro- 
cedure; the kinds of catalogs indus- 
trial buyers find most useful; practice 
with regard to maintenance and use 
of catalogs, and other related data are 
included in this sixteen-page booklet 
issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


d2i- The Chi mentator. 

This is a monthly 
covering the chemical process indus- 
tries. Special attention is given to 
sales opportunities arising from new 


news service 


plant construction and modernization 
projects. Published by Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering. 
322. Food News. 

A confidential advance construction 
news service and short news items con- 
densed from Food Industries. 


Demand for Electrical 


Equipment. 

Based on direct reports to Electrical 
West, this bulletin details the amounts 
of materials and equipment which are 
scheduled for purchase by private and 
systems in the 
1939. 


ja3. 9359 


municipal electric 
eleven Western states during 
Divisions of the industry covered in- 
generation, transmission, dis- 


substations and 


clude 
tribution, 
laneous equipment. 


miscel- 


304. How 103 -Plants Buy Engineer- 
ing Equipment. 

This survey, issued by Power Plant 
Engineering, covering a cross-section 
of subscriber plants, provides detailed 
information on sizes of installed equip- 
ment, personnel structure of the en- 
gineering department, and titles of in- 
dividuals who recommend purchases, 
specify kind and place orders. 

The Biggest Slice of the Food 
Field. 

This illustrated analysis of the meat 
packing and allied products industry 
by The National Provisioner charts the 
number of plants in each division of 


305. 


the meat packing industry, value of 
products by states, and a map spotting 
the distribution of U. S. plants. 
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